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BULBLATURE. 





THE ENGLISH BOY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
* Go, call thy sons ; instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestors ; and make them swear 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire : 
Those sacred rights to which themselves were born."—AKENSIDE. 
Leok from the ancient mountains down, 
My noble English Boy ! 
Thy country’s fields around thee gleam 
In sunlight and in joy. 
Ages have roll'd since foeman’s march 
Pass‘d o’er that old firm sod ; 
For well the land hath fealty held 
To Freedom and to God! 
Gaze proudly on, my English Boy ! 
And let thy kindling mind 
Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind ! 
There, in the shadow of old Time, 
The halls beneath thee lie, 
Which pour’d forth to the fields of yore, 
Our Engiand's chivalry. 
How bravely and how solemnly 
They stand, ‘midst oak and yew! 
Whence Cressy’s yeomen haply framed 
The bow, in battle true. 


And round their walls the good swords hang 
Whose faith knew no alloy, 

And shields of knighthood, pure from stain— 
Gaze on, my English Boy! 


Gaze where the hamlet's ivied church 
Gleams by the antique elm, 

Or where the minster lifts the cross 
High thro* the air’s blue realm. 


Martyrs have shower'd their free hearts’ blood, 
That England’s prayer might rise, 

From those grey fanes of thoughtful years, 
Unfetter’d, to the skies. 


Along their aisles, beneath their trees, 
This earth's most glorious dust, 

Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, 
Is laid in holy trust. 


Gaze on—gaze farther, farther yet-— 
My gallant English Boy! 

Yon blue sea bears thy country’s flag, 
The billows’ pride and joy! 


Those waves in many a fight have closed 
Above her faithful dead ; 

That red-cross flag victoriously 
Hath floated o'er their bed. 


They perish’d—this green turf to keep 
By hostile tread unstain'd ; 

These knightly halls inviolate 
Those churehes unprofaued. 


And high and clear, their memory’s light 
Along our shore is set, 

And many an answering beacon-fire 
Shall there be kindled yet! 


Lift up thy heart, my English Bog ! 
And pray, like éhem to stand, 
Should God su summon thee, to guard 
The alters of the land. 
—>— 
ROME. 
From Mr. Beckford's* Travels in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

The following is the author's magnificent account of his arrival at Rome, from 
Sienna—and his youthful impressions on first beholding St. Peter's. 

“We set out in the dark. Morning dawned over the Lago di Vico; its 
waters, of a deep ultra-marine blue, and its surrounding forests catching the rays 
of the rising sun. It was in vain I looked for the cupola of St. Peter's, upon 
descending the mountains beyond Viterbo. Nothing but a seaof vapours was 
visible. 

“ At length they rolled away, and the spacious plains began to show them- 
selves, in which the most warlike of nations reared their seat of empire. On 
the left, afar off, rises the rugged chain of Apennines, and on the other side, a 
shining expanse of ocean terminates the view. It was upon this vast surface 
so many illustrious actions were performed,and I know not where a mighty 
people could have chosen a grander theatre. Here were space fur the march of 
armies, and verge enough for encampments ; levels for martial games, and room 
for that variety of roads and causeways, that led from the capital to Ostia.— 
How many triumphant legions have trodden these pavements! how many cap- 
tive kings! What throngs of cars and chariots once glittered on their surface ! 
savage animals dragged from the interior of Africa, and the ambassadors of 
Indian princes, followed by their exotic train, hastening to implore the favour of 
the senate. During many ages,. this eminence commanded almost every day 
such illnstrious scenes, but all are vanished ; the splendid tumult is passed away ; 
silence and desolation remain. Dreary flats, thinly scattered over with ilex, 
and barren hillocks crowned by solitary towers, were the only objects we per- 
celved for several miles Now and then, we passed a few black, ill-fa- 
voured sheep straggling by the way’s side, near a ruined sepulchre, just such 
animals as an ancient would have sacrificed to the mancs. Sometimes we 
crossed a brook, whose ripplings were the only sounds which broke the general 
stillness, and observed the shepherd's huts on its banks, propped with broken 
pedestals and marble friezes. I entered one of them, whose owner was abroad, 
tending his herd, and began writing upon the sand, and murmuring a melancho- 
lysong. Perhaps the dead listened to me from their narrowed cells. The living 
I can answer for—they were far enoogh removed. 

“* You will not be surprised at the dark tone of my musings in so sad a scene ; 
especially as the weather lowered, and you are well acquainted how greatly I 
depend opon skies and sunshine To-day I had no blue firmament to revive my 
Spirtts; no genial gales, no aromatic plants to irritate my nerves, and lend at 
‘east a momentary animation. Heath and a greyish hind of moss are the sole 
vegetation which covers this endless wilderness. Every slope is strewed with 
the relics of a happier period; trunks of trees, shattered columns, cedar 
beams, helmets of bronze, skulls. and coins, are frequently dag up together 

a i cannot b rast of having made any discoveries. nor of sending you any novel 

ntelligence. You knew before how perfectly the environs of Rome were deso- 


* The proprietor of Fonthill Abbey. 


| but recollecting my vow, I ran back to the carriage and drove on. 
| not having been mended, I believe, since the days of the Casars, would not 


| no city appeared. 
| to height, did they amuse my expectations. 
| was my impatience ; till, at last, we perceived a cluster of hills with green pas- 


late, and how completely the papal government contrives to make its subjects 
miserable. But who knows that they were not just as wretched in those boast- 
ed times we are so foud of celebrating? All is doubt and conjecture in this 
frail existence, and I might as well attempt proving to whom belonged the moul- 
dering bones which lay dispersed around me, as venture to affirin that one age 
is more fortunate than angther. Very likely the poor cottager under whose roof 
I reposed is happier than the luxurious Roman, upon the remains of whose 
palace, perhaps, his shed is raised ; and yet that Rowan flourished in the purple 
days of the empire, when all was wealth and splendour, triumph and exultation. 
] could have spent the whole day by the rivalet, lost in dreams and meditations, 
The road 


allow our motions to be very precipitate. * When you gain the summit of yon- 
der hill, you will discover. Rome,’ said one of the postilions; up we dragged, 
‘From the next,’ cried outa second, and so on, from height 
I thought Rome fled before us, such 


tures on their summits, inclosed by thickets, and shaded by flourishing ilex.— | 


) Here and there a white house, built in the antique style, with open porticos, 
) that received a faint gleam of the evening sun, just emerged from the clouds 
| and tinting the meads below. 
| selves in the valley, and St. Peter's to rise above the magnificent roofs of the 
| Vatican. 
| round the hill, all Rome opened to our view. 


Now domes and towers began to discover them- 
Every step we advanced the scene extended, till, winding suddenly | 


“Shall I ever forget the sensations I experienced upon slowly descending the 

| hills. and crossing the bridge over the Tiber? When I entered an avenue be- 
tween terraces and ornamented gates of villas, which leads to the Porto del 
| Popolo, and beheld the square, the domes, the obelisk, the long perspective of 
streets and palaces opening beyond, all glowing with the vivid red of sunset, you 
can imagine how I enjoyed my beloved tint, my favourite hour, surrounded by 
such objects. 


| to St. Peter's in performance of my vow. 
*‘T met the Holy Father, in all his pomp, returning from vespers—trumpets 
| flourishing, and a troop of guards drawn out upon Ponte St. Angelo. Casting a 
| respectful glance upon the Moles Adriana, I moved on, till the full sweep of St 
Peter's colounade upened upon me. 


within the year, such is its freshness and preservation. I could hardly take my 


| dreamed 


| spirits of the age. 


You can fancy me ascending Monte Cavallo, leaning against the | 
pedestal which supports Bucephalus; then, spite of time and distance, hurrying | 


The edifice appears to have been raised | 





4 
visitors pyt m@ into agonies, My delight was in the fields and woods; j 
bowers, aed benches, and lite gardens; and in watching the hay aig 
harvest, the plough, and the woodman's axe. I grieved when evening came 
and prayed for the dawn of next day. My temper was always eager, iinpatient, 
and enthusiasti¢. School was perfect misery tome, and at first nearly overset 
my mind. IT Was not at all fitted for the rude companions of a public school, 





The nerv@ of those who are qualified fur poetry are too tremulous for ¢ 
intercoure.”” ~ 
‘* My eBest sister was fourteen years and a half older than me: she had an 


exquisite Aste for poetry, and could almost repeat the chief English poets by 
heart, esjecially Milton, Pope, Collins, Gray, and the poetical passages of 
Shakspeaje ; and she composed easy verses herself with great facility. Itis 
probable fat her conversation and example contributed greatly to my early bent 
to poetry. Two versifications from Isaiah and Jeremiah, which I wrote for 
ochooh tae ristmas, 1777, my age fifteen, and which gained great ap- 
plause, figed my ambltion to write verses for life.” 


“Ata ae age, Buchanan's Latin poetry was a great and intimate favourite 
with me, jndf got Milton's juvenile poems almost by heart. I generally car- 
ried thesdlittle volumes (the Elzevir of Buchanan) in my pocket, I read them 
on stiles, bn banks, under hedges, when the season allowed, ae well as by the 
winter fit, when the weather kept me in-doors. From fourteen or fifteen I 
authorship, and never afterwards gave up the ambition. Collins 
also was (ne Of the earliest objects of my enthusiastic admiration,” 

Literatire, in fact, has been, by his own confession, the great business of his 
life ; a faw pages further on, he tells us how “ anew book was like wine to him,” 
and we s¢e him to the very end of his autobiography pursuing its enjoyments, 
and laying plans for new occupations, with unabated ardour. We see, too, that 
in the couse of his life it brought him into communion with many of the great 
His characters of some of his contemporaries are mas- 
terly :— 

* Pitt Wwed to have about him this sort of subservient young men. It wasa 
meannessin Wis character. He was not one who could ‘bear a brother near the 
throne,’ be was willing to perform almost all the functions of state himself. 
He and Thurlow the Chancellor had a mutual antipathy; and at jast he was 
obliged t¢ get rid of the surly, sarcastic, contradictory old ruler of the courte, 
who yet lad long possessed much of the King's ear;—so that the Premier had 
a contestof some difficulty to conquer. But this made Lord Grenville a Peer 
—he wasbrought into the upper House to manage the business there in Ther- 


| eyes from off the beautiful symmetry of its front, contrasted with the magnifi- | low's roo@ ; for Loughborough was not to be trusted, Pitt had originally taken 
| cent though irregular courte of the Vatican, towering over the colonnade, till, | for privaté secretary his tutor, Pretyman, whom he soon promoted to the bishop- 


| the sun sinking behind the dome, I ran up the steps, and entered the grand por- 
| tal, which was on the very point of being closed. 


| ‘* I koew not where I was, or to what scene transported; a sacred twilight | 
| concealing the extremities of the structure, I could not distinguish. any particu- | 


| lar ornament, but enjoyed the effect of the whole. No damp air, or fortid exha- 

lation offended me. The perfume of incense was not yet entirely dissipated. 
| No tuman being stirred. I beard a door close with the sound of thunder, and 
| thought T distinguished some faint whisperings, but am ignorant whence they 
jcame. Several hundr@@ lamps twinkJed round the high altar, quite lost in the 

imimensity of the pile., No other light disturbed my reveries, but the dying 
| glow, still visible through the western windows. Imagine how I felt upon find- 
| ing myself alone in this deni, atso late an hour. Do you think I quitted 
| it without some revelation ! 

“Tt was almost eight o'clock before I issued forth, and pausing a few minutes 
under the porticos, listened to the rush of the fountains. Then traversing half 
the town, I believe, in my way to the Villa Medici, under which I am lodged, 

| fell into a profound repose, which my zeal and exercise may be allowed, I think, 

| to have merited. 

| “October 30th.—Immediately after breakfast I repaired again to St. Peter's, 
which even exceeded the height of my expectations. [| could hardly quitit. I 

| wished his holiness would allow me to erect a little tabernacle within this glo- 


ric of Livcoln. 1¢ divine was a Jaborious and dul! mathematician and arith- 
metician, in Which latter capacity Pitt often found him useful;—he had some 
talents a@4 aeduiretnents, brought out by toil and industry—but ne genius or 
wlegance. ae one of (he frat men To whom fF 988 introduced at On “ 
where he was then a resident Fellow of Pembroke Hall. His manners were 
cold, formal, wneovh, and repulsive ; while his comrade, Dr. ‘Turner, afterwards 
Dean of Norwich, vas eqaally conciliatory. * * * 

“ T was never inttduced to Pitt: I saw him sometimes in the field, on hunt- 
ing days, when he c&e down to Walmer. He seemed to delight in riding 
hard, with his chin in ke air; but I believe had ne skill as a sporteman—seek- 
ing merely exercise, antyhinking, as Dryden says, that it was 

Better f\ hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than feehe doctor for his noxious draught.” 

In another place a few simple words give us a large insight into the nature 
and temperament of his mina;— 

“Once, and only once, my ‘ather spoke to me in terms of literary encourage- 
ment; it was the last summer his life; we were going for a ride: on some 





occasion he dropped the words \your genius,’ and they have ever since hung 
like a charm upon my ear.” 

Forther on we have another pidure of a contemporary author :— 

* Edward Hasted, the historian o& Kent, was « good topographical antiquary ; 




















‘rious temple. I should desire no other prospect during the winter; no other sky | but unsteady, and somewhat improtent and eccentric in bis life. He was 
than the vast arches glowing with golden ornaments, so lofty as to Jose all glit- | voluble and flighty talker, and did not secure respect for the knowledge he pos- 
ter or gaudiness. But cannot say I should be perfectly contented, unless | | sessed. He generally inhabited oneof the prebendal houses at Canterbury, 
could obtain another tabernacle for you. Thus established, we would take our | Where the Prerogative Office, and the Cathedral documents, afforded much ard 
evening walks on the field of marble; for is not the pavement vast enough for | to the execution of his great work. Daotas he continued to plunge into peeu- 
the extravagance of the appellation! Sometimes, instead of climbing a moun- | Diary embarrassment, he grew hasty, careless, and reckless; and the latter 
tain, we would ascend the cupola, and look down on our little encampment | part of his History’ was brought out m a slovenly manner. He consulted 

| below. At night I should wish for a constellation of lamps dispersed alout in Many origins! documents, but not with much eritical industry; go that neither 


| clusters, and so contrived as to diffuse a mild and equal light. Music should not 
be wanting ; at one time to breathe in the subterraneous chapels, at another to 
echo through the dome.” 
The future creator of Foothill is apparent in these paragraphs. 
—>— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR E. BRYDGES, BART. 


Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., per \legem terre Lord Chandos 
of Sudeley. 2 vols. London: Cochrane & Co. 

It is long since we have read a book which has interested us moredeeply than 
these confessions (for such would be the proper title)—inasmuch as they have 
given us a complete and unexaggerated picture of a mind of no common order, 
without the drawbacks of those artifices, those studied exhibitions of supposed 
good points, or that equally stodied veiling of blemishes, which so often creep 
into the diaries and autobiographies of many who fancy themselves sincere 
chroniclers of their own thoughts, motives, and characteristics. Almost all of 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ recent works have given us glimpses of a history of the 
workings of bis mind—with its many-coloured dreams and aspirations. We 
} consider the work a valuable addition to our psychological biography. 
| And yet we cannot conceal from ourselves that we have ceased from the pe- 
| rusal of this work with a feeling of melancholy amounting to pain: not that 

we in the least coincide in the view which its accomplished writer takes of the 
| fate of Genius in the world; we are thankful to believe (what be is hardly dis- 





his descent of property, nor his genealogies will always be found minutely exact : 
| bot altogether it is a great work ; and it \s wonderful that it is done so well, I 
| have seen no reason to suspect his honesty in this compilation. Lord Radnor 
took him under bis patronage ; and latterly, in his distresses, promoted him toa 
small school io Wiltshire. He had a large family. He was a little, mean- 
looking man, with a long face and a high nose; quick in his movements, and 
sharp in his tanuer. e had no imagination or sentiment; nor any extra- 
ordinary quaity of the mind, unless memory. At one time, if I forget not, he 
had been cheirman of the Quarter Sessions at Canterbury. 1 was at school 
with several of bis sons; of whom, George died young, having shown great 
talents. I think he was destined to the law, and put into an attorney's office 
in London; [ never saw anything but good in him, be was firet of the class 
to whieh I bdonged; Aboott (afterwards Lord Tenterden) was second.” 
| This sketca of one of the far-famed Litchfield coterie immediately follows 
severe, but jist, character of Miss Seward -— 
| « eas acenainted with Sir Brooke Boothby: he had too much the manners 
| of a petit-matr ; but be had talents as weil as accomplishments, though not of 
| the first orde:, Everything followed some model, and nothing seemed natural, 
nor struck hase. Al! appeared to be acquired taste, which be executed with 
| some adroitres. He was a vain, ambitions man; very fond of tawdry, and 
| never appearng in 4 natural character: still he was 60 far accomplished, that 
| he could be agreeable for a little while, though be never gained one’s confidence. 
I remember bs giving a dinner at a hired house in Canterbury, at which I was 


| posed to admit) that its existence, even its brightest manifestation, is compatible | present, whee he had for that one party the whole walls of the room newly 


enable its possessor to withstand again and again, and ultimately to overcome, 
the malice of fortune. Nor do the many unhappy examples of great minds 
shattered—of bright stars quenched—of talents, almost divine, wasted—in the 
were no sin to wish that all the mighty ones yet unborn might perish in their 


cradles. 
| 


without that support of which we have spoken,—and because it rather speaks 


least shake ovr faith in the possibility of such an union; were it otherwise, it | 


We were sad when we closed this book, because it contains the pic- | ; 
| ture of a mind, elegant, imaginative, vividly sensitive, active to irrability, bot | mild, but sonewhat langaid, and not always purified from original vulgerity. 
| I knew him # rector of Hanton, near Maidstone, when I was 8 little boy nine 


with that cheerful energy of purpose, that manly endurance of heart, which | painted with designs of gaudy flowers, as floors are often chalked for dancing ! 
| | never saw tis paternal house at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire ; but I understand 
' that it was wismsically fitted up. I believe Sir Brooke died at Boulogne, about 


1823, at an acvenced age.” 

Another—n very smal!-compass—shows us the celebrated Bishop of Lon- 
don :— ; 

“+ Porteous vas then the popular preacher of the Bishops. His manner was 


| the language of regret and complaint, than gives us a calm, but not passioniess, years old. He was then awkward, reserved, and somewhat pedantic in his man- 


retrospect of past trials wrestled with, of past difficulties overcome. Some of 


pose— quiet, but not apathetic ; sumething of the light which has been promised 
to the eventide of man's days. 


| ner and mien.” 
the paragraphs towards the close of the second volame are to us deeply affecting | 


| —we see the fire still burning eagerly, the vexed spirit still stretching forth its | 
hands hither and thither, where we would fain have beheld something of re- | 


A group of the remarkable characters of Kent is interesting, and worthy of 
reservation — 

r Kent once produced some very eminent men: witness Sir Thomes Wiat, 

Lord Bockhorst, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Francis Walsingham. fp the time 


| of Charles |. the leading gentry were men of celebrity; such as Sir Dadiey 


These volumes, then, relate feelings rather than facts, opinions more than | Digges, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Roger ‘Twysden, editor of tho *Decem Serip- 
anecdotes of men—and we shall extract from them largely, still leaving much | tores,’ and Sit Edward Dering: this of course gave the bent to the minor 
of their wealth altogether untouched ; those who delight in speculating upon | gentry. One of the Knatchbulls, in the next reign, was #0 author, and in rather 


the aims and uses of literature may come to them and be satisfied—our business 
is with the more materia! part of their contents. 


| a singular department for a country baronet—it wee in divinity. 
In the first place, we cannot | remember ever to have heard of a Hony wood hav 


I do not 


ing written a book. The Far- 


pass over the author's notices of the early manifestation of the spirit within | neses of Waldershare raised themselves to grest riches at once, by smuggling, 
him :-— 


*T remember that from cl 





9 e088 } - 
| at Sandwich, in the reign of William and Mary. bot ary eet pee — 
ihood I had an aversion to al! company, and that | ration, enriching Lord Guildford, Sir Edward Dering, and the third Lor Bolin- 
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EEE n of the preaching ; and his language was of the same character as he used in his writings, | his part to know in what manner these sums had been disbursed. At first, 
broke. We had rarely much nobility. — se re pen: rete oe great ingenuity pe vad course of thought out of the common beat ; | only reply from Mrs. T., who considered it advisable to brazen it out, rey 
Chancellor, was popular at the Moat, wet ns that the Lords Rocking- | but there was something between the plaintive and s, which was rather ible, gain the ascendancy which was necessary, was a contemptuous teas 
and his love of the sports of the field ; co - but the squires ruled fatiguing. Mackintosh was often eloquent, but generally too stodied and much | of her head, which undulated the three yellow ostrich feathers in her bonnet, as 
ham were well esteemed at Lee's Court, vg oo and a collector; he died too learned for his audience; and he was pot sofficiently free {rom a national she walked out of the room and entered her carriage. Thisto Mr. T., who 
the day. Mr. Barrett of Lee, wae # man diplomatist; and Mr. Robinson, | accent ; his voice tvo was deficient in strength. Romilly spoke as @ patriotic was a matter-of-fact man, was not very satisfactory: he waited perforce wnti} 
1768: Sir James Gray of peek, es a "~ aan parliament, ia his | and philosophic lawyer, full of matter and argument, but perhaps 4 little too | the carriage returned, and then demanded an explicitanswer. Mrs. T. assumed 
afterwards Lord Rokeby, shot bimsel ne ~ aH the. Old Jobn Lewis slowly and solemuly for such a mixed assembly as the House of Commons. | the highest ground, tslked about fashionable expenses, her knowledge of what 
own independence of mind and "> arene ae : cote fishing town,—far | Plunkett was one of the most powerful speakers, but better in the acuteness of | was due to his character, &c. Mr. T. rejoined about necessary expenses, and 
porsued his own egperianee Oa, uhhe Dr Brook Taylor indulged his | bis matter than in his manner. Vesey Fitzgerald had a bold, forward, lively that it was due to bis character to pay his tradesmen's bills. Mrs. T. then taik- 
from all these merry spirits of t ; sd oma of Winghars indulged | flow of words.” ed of good breeding, best society, and her many plaisers, as she termed them. 
philosophical genius at rr b 4 we ” drametis.” We have then much literary discussion, and many records of private feelings | Mr. T. did not know what many pleasures meant in French ; but be thought 
himself, as Pupe says. in * wedding the * ie he his house at St. Stephen's | interspersed with graceful and simple sonnets; but we must pass these by, as she had been indulged in as many as most women since they had come down to 
At the sametime Sir John Hales sbut ame on crust, and letting his only | also his retrospect of the harassing suit in which he was engaged, and hasten | this establishinent. Bot to the question ; why were not the bills paid, and what 
living like old Elwes, with ap immense = e, the father of the poetess, was | back to literature again :— had she done with the money. Spent it in pin money. Pin money! thirty 
son die in a prison. Old Dr. Nicholas wrod the orthodox Randolph, and | * The spring of the year] came into parliament Lord Byron's genius began to pounds a week in pins! it would have bought harpoons enough for a three 
writing theological tracts against his a nden of Deane ; and the poetess | blaze upon the world. The first canto of ‘Childe Harold’ was published early | years’ voyage. She must tell the truth. She wouldn't tell any thing, but called 
bandying Latin epigrame with Sir George ore wih ‘Arebbisbop Secker, | in 1812. I was then in London, and well remember the sensation it made. , for her salts, and called him a brute. At all events, he wouldn't be called a fool. 
herself was writing odes upon wisdom, a. was visiting the Grays, | walked down Bond Street the morning of its publication, and saw it in the He gave her till the next morning to consider of it. The next morning the 
and translating Epictetus, while ig oy he i leading a life of torment | windows of all the booksellers’ shops. I entered a shop and red a few stanzas, | bills were all sent in as requested, and amounted to six hundred pounds. They 
and writing Denbilliads. Then the oe olleries at Canterbury school ; and lay- | and was not surprised to find something extraordinary in them, because I myself | were paid and receipted. “Now, Mrs. T., will you oblige me by letting me 
to his master, Talbot, by his tricks an «taeae by the ascendency of his temper, | had anticipated much from his ‘Hours of Idleness.’ Lord Nugent's ‘ Portugal’ | know what you have done with this six hundred pounds'” Mrs. T. would not, 
the foundation of his own futare grea There from a small house opposite | was published the same day, but had a very different reception ; yet at that time | she was not to be treated in that manner. Mr. T. was not on board a whaler 
and the daring directness of bis nye Countess of Salisbury; and a fate of | Lord Nugent was considered to be of a much more flourishing family, and moving | now to bully and frighten as he pleased. She would have justice done her. 
the west door of the cathedral issu «ce humble tenement, destined to | in a much higher sphere: so that the public does not always judge by mere Have a separation, halimony, and a divorce. She might have them all if she 
future greatness was still hovering ell and excellent Chief Justice of Eng- | fashion. Two or three of the poems which followed did not seem to me equally pleased, but she should have no more money, that was certain. Then she would 
be the birth-place of the !ate most lea district the noble and illestrious house | to deserve praise,—such as the ‘ Giaour,’—because they were more factitious ; | have a fit of hysterics. So sbe did, and lay the whole of the day en the sofa, 
land. From another town in Pe v8 fae 8 and enlighten the legisla- | but they were still more highly relished by the fashionable world, now prepared | expecting Mr. T. would pick her up. But the idea never came into Mr. T.’s 
of Yorke bad already oy og a Mee loomiiey from Ollantigh was | to admire whatever came from the pen of this great, but eccentric, genius. head. He went to bed: feeling restless, he had risen very early; had seen out 
tion of the kingdom. At the bp a materials for ber forioas * History,’ “The affair of this mighty fame was an affair of a day,—nay, of an hour,— | of his window a cart drive up to the wall, and the parties who came with it 
nursing her radical politics, an *; ecting { civic honours and Jobn Wilkes. | 2 minute! ‘The train was laid ; it caught fire, and it blazed. If it had missed | leap over and enter the house, and return carrying to it two large hampers. He 
while her brother Sawbridge was web te hes os fire at firet, I doubt if there would have been a second chance. It began at | snatched up one of his harpoons, walked outthe other way, and arrived at the 
Such was East Kent from about 1 ; to other celebrated persous, among | noon; before night the flame was strong enough to be everlasting. Did it con- | cart just as the hampers had been put in, and they were about to drive off ; 
After this we have characters 0 — ather too diffuse for our pur- | tribute to his happiness! I believe it did: it went a great way towards his oc- | challenged them, and instead of being answered, the horse was flogged, and he 
others, of Hayley and Cowper,—vut ey al ' is not to be passed — casional purification ; if it had not Uurst out, it would have burnt sullenly within | nearly run over. He then let fly his harpoon into the horse, which dropped, and 
A mention of “ Bozzy,” in ove A oe ah inary memory ut quick- | ard consumed him.” pitched out the two men on their heads insensible ; secured them, called to the 
“ Boswell was a man who,—not only w eh pats - does not understand,— | There is nothing more delightfol in all the pages of this book, than the en- | lodge for assistance, sent for constables, and gave them in charge. They proved 
ness of apprehension, for no potent and conduct. I knew him about | thusiastic recognition with which its author always greets the appearance of | to be hampers forwarded by Mr. Mortimer, who had been in the habit of so doing 
had great appearance of folly in ooprernien Se Siaidetene Agsisos. He bad| talent. for some time. These hampers contained his best wine, and various other 
1788 or 1789, when attending the ~ aged reat absurdity, Willian Fielding From literature we proceed to law—some sketches of its magnates are worth | articles, which also proved that Mr. Mortimer must have had false keys. Leaving 
and jovial spirits, great vanity, ; ” him off with great alroitness, | preserving :— the culprits and property in charge of two constables. Mr. T. returned to the 
the son of the author of tyne yey «Ag drollery, raillery and wt. Many “ The late Lord Rosslyn was a subtle reasoner; but he had no strength, | house in company with the third constable ; the door was opened by Mr. Morti- 
and with an inexhausti - n ~- & sie Atecaamas Ph James Boswell ; they | closeness, or rectitude about him, and convinced no one. As he was not loud, | mer, who followed him into his study, told him he should leave the house 
years afterwards J knew bis A = ‘of the father, and both injured tlemselves | but flexible and insinuating, his very manner raised suspicion. Lord Mansfield | directly, had always lived with gentlemen before, and requested that he might 
had both something of the character o ’ had something of the same sort, but he was more eloquent, and had a higher | have what was due to him. Mr. T. thought the request but reasonable, and 
by conviviality,” toned in } age sufficiently sharp :— taste. He had lived with poets and great men from his youth, and could ex- | therefore gave him in charge of the constable, Mr. Snobbs, rather confounded 
Gifford at a toad " aguas enna Willian ‘Gigord thesoet, and | hibit Truth dressed in her native beauty ; but he could also set off the false at such ungentlemanly behaviour, was with the others marched off to Bow 
“ Willyame n 4 Re leas? wheih he knew at Newmarket, wha attend- | déesse in attractive colours when it answered his purpose to doso. Andrew Street. Mr. T. sends for the other two servants In livery, and assures them that 
editor of be ihe Faiz He was a singularly ugly little man, of : wasping | Stuart's ‘ Letters’ to him on the Douglas cause made a great impression, and | he bas no longer any occasion for their services, having the excessive vulgar 
ing the late rosvenor. h overrated both asa poet and acriic. His | will never be forgotten. ide that this peculation must have been known to them. Pays them their 
temper, and, in = opinion, 7 a. <j eigthew good lines in his‘ Enviad and “Lord Kenyon’s manner was entirely technical: be had no eloquence nor | wages, requests they will take off their liveries and leave the house. Both 
‘ Autobiogra fog ye berthed! led him to despise others h a very | command of language ; but he was supposed to have a deep skill in the law, willing. They also had always lived with gentlemen before. Mr. T. takes the 
Meviad. u os he had an iJea of retaining his dominion bymenaces | and, having natural acuteness and sagacity, to apply it in most cases accu- key of the butler’s pantry, that the plate may not consider him too vulgar to 
unjustifiable manner; @ oe hac yk »f at ochnen ctliliess of mente ie bia | rately. « * * + remain in his house, and then walks to the stables. Horses neigh, as if to say 
and eterna He affecte — purit of Mttete Lach. Geeveane. * Lord Erskine was a perfect contrast to all these. He was a more brilliant, | they are all ready for their breakfasts, but the door locked. Hails the coach- 
writings ; eins id not —_ Palen mer and frank, when I jrid him a | but sometimes a shooting, star. He had every variety of intellect, and was | man, no answer. Returning from the stables, perceives coachee rather dusty 
: wa Hie abit tert ry intenasen were George Ellis, Canning, and the Freres. | adorned with al! beauty of language, all harmony of utterance, and all fire and | coming in at the lodge gate; requests to know why he did not sleep at home, 
pe when ryt | torician, but not a wise man, George Ells was an | grace of expression in his countenance and form. As he was of the highest | anc take care of his horses. ; He was missus s coachman not master’s, and could 
Canning jae A a an but net deep: he wasa a of the world,—of very | Scottish nobility in blood, so he showed it in all his mien, tone, and manners. | sat sfy her, but could not satisfy Mr. T.; who paid him his wages, and deduct- 
pr I pe mre ay Agra b P tit maitre. His cousin a West | The very conflicting brilliance of his numerous superiorities led him into un- | ing his liveries, sent him after the others. Coachee also very glad to go—had 
polished manner,-—but a coxcomb, and a peli maitre. " y ‘ d too hastily over sub- | always lived with gentlemen before. Meets the lady’s maid, who tells him 
India merchant and intimate of Canning, is now Lord Seaford. Giford hada | steadiness, and often into errors. He sometimes passed too y MAT | . mn 4 break delay 
singular rise from the obscurity of his early life, and it seemed as if ris unex- | jects to have entered deep into them, and thus incurred the charge of superficial | Mrs. 1. 1s much too ill to come down to breakfast. Rather fortunate, as there 
s ; ” talents, when no man was more capable of entering profoundly into an investi- | wat no breakfast to be had. Dresses himself, gets into a pair-horse coach, 
pected prosperity had overset him. : ‘ ' t or had a more sagacious and correct judgment when he chuse to give | arrives at the White Horse Cellar, swallows his breakfast, goes to Bow Street, 
In the next chapter but une is a character of Johnson—in the maintrue, but | gation, or Bi = a ‘ oni ften led hi too ra- | commits Mr. Mortimer alias Snobbs, and his confederates, for trial. Hires a 
with a strong bias towards the severe in judgment. From the leviathin of lite- his mind to it; but the meteors that danced before him often led him on to : ites the t , : a1 i * r 
' ; se pidly and too irregularly.” jot man to bring the horses up for sale, and leaves his carriage at the _coach- 
rature we come to men mighty in politics hen he dined wth me, in —=- meker’s. Obtains a temporary footman, and then Mr. T. returns to his villa. 
“T remember a remark of the late Lord Liverpool when he dined w a FAITHFUI A tery good morning’s work! Finds Mrs. T. up and in the parlour, very much 
1794, at Denton, from his encampment near Dover, as Colonel of th» Cinque JACOB FA a0 surprised and shocked at his conduct—at no Mr. Mortimer—at no servants, and 
* Fenci f that he was a mai of sen- ant Ceianel the last Albion. sulp ; timer— ts, 
Ports’ Fencible Cavalry, which struck me as 4 proo ‘ tie bi BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLE.—[{ Continued fom indebted to her own maid for a cup of tea. More recriminations—more violence 
timent and moral reflection. He seemed to other eyes to be t ~ o ¥ The. It was on the Sunday after the pic-nic party, that feeling I had neglected Cap- | nother threat of halimony, and the carriage ordered that she may seek coun- 
of his successful career. We were talking of the ont bod all ay had | ‘in Turnbull, and that he would think it unkind of me not to go near him, that | se] No coachman—no carriage-—no horses—no nothing, as her maid declares. 
lieve he was sf lenet nine + yd ae rag rig ; Log ba ~ 0 te Y . | after having accompanied Mary to church, I set off on foot to his villa near | Mrs. T. locks herself up in her room, and another day is passed with as little 
some experience of public life. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ youth is not ae Ss es Brentford. I rang at the porter's lodge, and asked whether he was at home. | matrimonial comfort as can be expected. 
we then expect too much, and are therefore exposed to daily disappointnen a * Yes, sir,” replied the old woman at the lodge, who was very communicative, Inthe mean time the news flies in every direction. Brentford is. full of it: 
mortification. ‘When we area little older, and have brought mee Oe Wishes | and very friendly with me, “and missus be at home too.” I walked up the car- | Mr. T. had been living too fast—is done up—had been had up to Bow Street— 
to cur experience, then tg Sosume cales ant begin to caine ote wen He had | Tiage drive of one hundred yards, which led to the entrance door, and when I | creditors had poured in with bills—servants discharged—carriage and horses 
“1 assert that Lord Liverpool! 4 talents mac much rape oer aaa jp rang, it was opened by a servant I had not seen before as belonging to the ser- seized. rs. . ¢* poor creature, in hysterics, and—nobody surprised at it: in- 
© HSS Spletren toy meee For © Premier, —and Vaaning & OF Cepiin though not, | Vive.‘ Where is Mr. Tornbull!” inquired I.“ He is in his own room, sir,” | deed every body expected it. The Peters, of Petercumb Hall heard it, and 
too mach for him Mes ~ isles “7 wiser ctajgemen then » "| replied the man; “bat you must send up your name, if you please, as every one | shook their heads at the many upstarts there were in the world. Mr. Smith 
pag tomy oe of a 0 4 bard to be a Macense 4 bie day :— is not admitted.” I must observe to the reader that I was not dressed in jacket | requested the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton never to mention to 
«Ther thers who were occasional candidat® for favour as poets, | 224 trowsers. The money I earned was more than suffigient to supply all my | his father the Right Honourable Marquess of Springguns, that he had ever 
me Mm oe ahaa he ' . | expenses, and I had fitted on what are called at sea, and on the river, long tos ; | been taken to see the Turnbulls, or that he, Mr. Smith, would infallibly lose his 
in 1785. A th Capel Lofft, with whoa I sometimes corres- | ° ' ig nt t urn , or that he, y 
living ‘ mong these was Cape ,w : i.e. I was dressed as most people are on shore. The servant evidently took me ation i d his living i : and Monsi d Mada Tagliabue 
ded. He had many rays of genius, vet partly huddie up in strange clouds. ‘ situation in esse, and his living in posse ; and Monsieur an me Tag 
: ; y ray’ Md » nage Boer : for a gentleman; and perhaps, as far as dress we was entitled to that dis- | were even more astounded ; but they felt deeply, and resolved to pay a visit the 
e had shown himself eccentric at college, and contined so through life. He ; y ply, pay 
: next morning, at least Monsieur Tagliabue did, and Madame acknowledged to 























; ying’ ; tinction. Many people are received as such in t rid with less claims than 
siast in patriotic princi- 

pm spe Bem ha Bi mhandle tae did teh on shy ssl I had. I gave my name, the man left me at the door, and soon returned, | the propriety 

ssianere po omen of judgment which destroyed its Mect. He was a lawyer, a | Teavesting that I would follow him. I must say that I was rather astonished; | ‘The next morning some little order had been restored ; the footman hired had 

political writer, a moralist and critic, a classical sclolar, a man of science, and where were Mr. Mortimer and the two men in flaunting liveries, and long cotton | been given in charge of a sufficient quantity of plate, the rest had been locked 

eater of wetees. In every one of these he slowed sparks of genius, yet epaulettes with things like litte marling spikes hanging to the ends of them‘ up. The cook was to stay her month; the housemaid had no wish to leave ; 

mixed with such inequalities and mistakes, that.1e did nothing altogether well. | Even the livery was changed, being a plain brown coat, with light blue collar 

















, , and as for the lady's maid, she would remain as long as she could, to console 
He was always getting into all sorts of scrapes md difficulties where he had the and cuffs. I was, however, soon made acquainted with what had taken place on my 


best intentions. He wasas I have heard, (fo I never saw him,) a diminutive 
man, with an appearance the reverse of comely. He died in Piedmont about 
1823, aged about seventy-three. He was nephew and heir of Edward Capel, 
the editor of Shakspeare.” 

And the chapter closes with a few remar}s on London society, which are wor- 
thy of notice :-— 

“The amusements of London were then very unlike those of the present 
time. Ranelagh was achief evening resort; and it was very entertaining, as 
all ranks were there mingled. Madame d‘Arblay, in her novel of ‘Cecilia,’ has 
given a lively picture of a London life at that epoch,—sometimes a little exag- 
gerated. The Karrol [ Herrel ?) family (I think that is the name) is a good rep- 
resentation of the West Indians of the day; but the East India Nabobs were 
then driving the town before them. The following epigram was then on every 
one's lips; perhaps it may now be forgotten ; it was attributed to Lord Chancel- 
jor Camden :— 

EPIGRAM. 
When Bob Macreth served Arthur's crew, 
“ Rumbold,” he cried, “come black my shoe!” 
And Rumbold answered, “‘ Yea, Bob; 
Bat now return'd from India's land, 
He scorns t’ obey the proud command, 
And boldly answers, ** Na-bob!” 


* Moat of the leading country gentlemen of that date, who figured in London 
as possessors of large estates, are now elevated to the pee : the Lowthers, 
Cocks's, Eliots, Hills, Pelhams of Brocklesby, Rolles, Campbells of Cawdor, 
Cholmondeleys, Crews, Lygons, Lambtons, Wilbrahams, Wodehouses, Bridge- 
mans, Powys's, Ashetons, Curzons, Pierrepoints, Rous's, Dundass, Ansons, 
Lascelles's, &c. &e. Few of this class of families are now ieft to fill the 
House of Commons, and the whole city has moved to the western part of the 
town, while all the barriers of society are thrown down.” 

The author gives us, in his own happy style, a graphic description of the dif- 
ferent manners of some of our orators :— 

**T remember that even Canning used often to hesitate a good deal i the com- 
mencement of his speeches. Lord Castlereagh was generally embarrassed even to 
the last; Vansittart was slow, and could not be heard,—his voice wis so faint ; 
Grattan at the latter period, when I knew him, was laboured, tautdogous, and 
energetic on truisms ; Whitbread was turgid anc foamy ; George Pontonby spoke 
in snappy sentences, which had the brevity but not the point of epigram ; Garrow 
was vor ef praterea whi; Frederick Robinson spoke with vivacityand clever- 
ness, and in & most gentlemanly tone, but wanted a sonorous flow ; Bragge 
Bathurst was analytical, but heavy and tedious; Peel at that time speke seldom, 
and only spoke as if he had formally prepared himself for the oceasion, with 
many protests of candour and humble consideration, in a sort of beseeching 
tone; Charles Grant, who rarely rose, poured out when he did rise, a florid 
academical declamation, of which kind Canning’s speeches often were; Huskis- 
son was a wretched speaker, with no command of words, with awkwanl motions, 
and a most vulgar uneducated accentuation; Tierney had a manner of his own, 





entering the apartment of Mr. Turnbull, (his study as Mrs. T. called it,) although 
Mr. Turnbull insisted upon calling it his cabin, a name certainly more appro- 
priate, as it contained but two small shelves of books, the remainder being filled 
up with favourite harpoons, porpoise sculls, shark's jaws, corals, several bears’ 
skins, brown and white, and one or two models, of the vessels which had be- 
longed to his brother and himself, and had been employed in the Greenland 
fishery. It was, in fact, a sort of museum of all he had collected during his 
voyages. Esquimaux implements, ornaments, and dresses, were lying about in 
corners; and skins of rare animals killed by himself, such as black foxes, &c. 
were scattered about the carpet. His sea-chest, full of various articles, was 
also one of the ornaments of the room, much to the annoyance of Mrs. T., who had 
frequently exerted her influence to get rid of it, but in vain. The ouly articles 
of furniture were two sofas, a large table in the centre, and three or four heavy 
chairs. The only attempt at adornment consisted in a dozen coloured en- 
gravings, framed and glazed, of walrus shooting, &c., taken frem the folio works 
of Captains Cook and Mulgrave; anda sketch or two by his brother, such as 
the state of the William pressed by an iceberg on the morning of the 25th of 
January, lat. —, long. —. 

Captain T. was in his morning gown, evidently not very well, at least he ap- 
peared harassed and pale. ‘ My dear Jacob, this is very kind of you. I did 
mean to scold you for not coming before ; but I’m too glad to see you to find the 
heart now. But why have you kept away so long!” 

‘* T have really been very well employed, sir. Stapleton has given me up the 
wherry, and I could not neglect his interests, even if I did my own.” 

* Always right, boy; and how are you getting on?” 

**] am very happy, sir; very happy indeed.” 

* I'm glad to hear it, Jacob. May you always be so. Now take the other 
sofa, and let us have a long palaver, asthe Indianssay. I have something to 
tell you. I suppose you observed a change—heh !” 

“Yes, sir; I observed that Mr. Mortimer was not visible.” 

“Exactly. Well, Mr. Mortimer, or John Snobbs, the rascal is at present in 
Newgate for trial; and I mean to send him out on a voyage for the good of his 
health. I caught the scoundrel at last, and I'll show him no more mercy than 
I would to a shark that has taken the bait. But that’s notall. We have hada 
regular mutiny, and attempt to take the ship from me; but I have them all in 
irons, and ordered for punishment. Jacob, money is but too often a curse, de- 
pend upon it.” 

[Our readers will recollect the would-be gentility of Mrs. Turnbull—her pas- 
sion for high company, French society, and above all, her grand party. The 
honest Mr. T. was at length obliged to put a stop to her silly vagaries, and to 
clear his house of the harpies she had brought into it under the plea of support- | 
ing her rank and maintaining a fashionable appearance. } 

* You'll not find many of your opinion, sir,” replied I laughing 

Perhaps not; because those who have it are content with the importance 
which it gives to them, and won't allow the damnable fact; and because those 
who have it not, are always sighing after it,as if it were the only thing worth | 
| looking after in this world. But now J will just tell you what has happened | 




















—very amusing,—bat entirely colloquial; he seldom attempted argument, but | ce I Jast saw you, and then you shal! judge.” 


was admirable at raillery and jest, 


the master in Chancery, make a good speech ; but the tone was coarse and vulgar 
Wilberforce had 


* * To Palmer's bed no actress comes amiss, 
He weds the whole persone dramats ” 


It is difficult to describe the manner of Sir| | 
Francis Bardett:—it was generally solemn, equable, and rather artificially shall condense the matter for the information of the reader. 


laboured, in a sort of tenor voice ; but now and then, when it was animated, it Mrs. T. had continued to increase the lengths of her drives in ber carriage, the | 
approached for a little while to powerful oratory. 1 once or twice heard Stephens, 


a shrill feeble voice, anda slow enunciation, as if he was 


As, however, Captain T.'s narrative ran to a length of nearly three hours, I | 


bills, had been otherwise appropriated ; and that the bills for the last two quar- 
ters had none of them been paid. This produced an altercation, and a desire on 


her poor mistress and accept what she was inclined to give her in return, in the 

way of clothes, dresses, &c. although of course, she could not hurt her cha- 

racter by remaining too long in a family where there was no carriage, or gen- 
tleman out of livery. Still Mrs. T. did obtain some breakfast, and had just 
finished it when Monsieur Tagliabue was announced, and was received. 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur T., I hope madame is better. Madame Tagliabue did 
noting but cry all last night when she heard the very bad news about de debt, 
and all dat.” 

‘* Very much obliged to madame,” replied Turnbull, gruffly ; *‘ and now, pray 
sir, what may be your pleasure ?” 

“Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, I feel very much for you; but suppose a gentle- 
man no lose his honour, what matter de money?” (Mr. Turnbull stared.) ‘‘ You 
see, Monsieur Turnbull, honour be every thing to a gentleman. If a gentle- 
man Owe money to one rascally tradesfellow, and not pay him, dat no great mat- 
ter; but he always pay de debt of honour. Every gentleman pay dat. Here, 
Monsieur Turnbull,” (and the Jittle Frenchman pulled out a piece of paper 
from his pocket,) “be a leetle note of Madame Turnbull, which she give to 
Madame Tagliabue, in which she acknowledged she owe two hundred pounds 
for money lost at écarté. Dat you see, Monsieur Turnbull, be what gentlemen 
call debt of honour, which every gentleman pay, or else he lose de caracter, 
and be called one blackguard by all the world. Madame Tagliabue and I too 
much fond of you and Madame Turnbull not to save your character, and sol 
come by her wish to beg you to settle this leetle note—this Iceile debt of ho- 
nour ; and Monsieur Tagliabue laid the note on the table, with a very polite 
bow. 

Mr. Tarnbull examined the note, it was as described by Monsieur Tagliabve. 
So, thought he, now the whole story’s out; she has been swindled out of het 
money by this rascally French couple. ‘ Now, Monsieur Tagliabue,” said he, 
allow me to put a question or two, before I pay this money; and if you answer 
me sincerely, I shall raise no objection. I think Mrs. T. has already lost about 
six hundred pounds at écarté before'” (Monsieur T., who presumed that Mrs. 
Turnbull had made him acquainted with the fact, answered in the affirmative.) 
** And I think that two months ago she never knew what écarté was.” 

** Dat is true; but the ladies are very quick to learn.” 

“ Well, but now, do you think that, as she knew nothing about the game, and 
you and your wife are well acquainted with it, it was honourable on your part to 
allow her to lose so much money?” 

“Ah! Monsieur, when a lady say she will play, comment faire, what cam 

ou do?” 

; “But why did you never play at this house, Monsieur Tagliabue !” . 
“Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, it is for de lady of de house to propose de game. 
“Very true,” replied Mr. Turnbull, writing a cheque for the two hundred 

pounds; ‘there is your money, Mr. Tagliaboe, and now that you are paid, al- 

low me to observe that I consider you and your wife a couple of swindlers ; and 

beg that you will never enter my doors again.” ; a 
“ Vat you say, sar? Swind-lare! Goddam! Sar, I will have satisfaction. | 
« You've got your money, is that sufficient ; or do you want any thing else 

replied Mr. T., rising from his chair. 

“ Yes, sar, 1 do want more—I will have more.” 

“$o you shall then,” replied Mr. Turnbull, kicking him out of the room, 


Ita along the passage, and out of the front door. 
ppeared that | a ered Tagliabue turned round every now and then, and theostened. sat 
number of her acquaintances, and her manifold expenses, until Mr. T. had re- | then tried to escape, as he perceived the upraised boot of Mr. Turnbull. . 
_ | Monstrated in very strongterms. His remonstrances did not, however, meet with | fairly out of the house he turned round, “ Monsieur Turnboll, I will have 
the attention which he had expected ; and he found out by accident, moreover, that | 


, w 
| the money with which he had constantly supplied Mrs. T. to defray her weekly | money for this.” ‘That evening Mr. Turnbull was summoned to appear at Bo 


terrible satisfaction for this. You shall pay. By God, sar, you shall pay—de 


Street on the following morning for the assault. He met Monsieur —— 
with his lawyer, and acknowledged that he had kicked him oat of his house for 
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swindling bis wife, refused all accommodation, and was prepared with his bail. 
Monsieur Tagliabue stormed and blustered, talked about his acquaintance with 
the nobility. ‘ Who are you, monsieur!” 

“Sar, 1 am a gentleman.” 

« What profession are you, sir!” 

«* Sar, a gentleman has no profession.” 

« But how do you live, Monsieur Tagliabue !” 

“ Asa gentleman always does, sar.” 

“ You mentioned Lord Scrope just now as your particular friend, I think!" 

« Yes, sar, me very intimate with Lord Scrope ; me spend three months at 
Scrope Castle with mi Ladi Scrope; mi Ladi Scrope very fond of Madame 
Tagliabue.” 

« Very well, Monsieur Tagliabue ; we must proceed with another case until 
Mr. Turnbull's bail arrives. Sit down for a little while, if you please.” 

Another case was then heard, which lasted about half an hour; but previous 
to hearing it, the magistrate, who knew that Lord Scrope was in town, had des- 
patched a runner with a note to his lordship, and the answer was now brought 
back. The magistrate read it and smiled; went on with the other case, and 
when it was finished, said, ** Now M. Tagliabue, you have said that you were 
very intimate with Lord Scrope.” 

« Yes, sir, very intimate.” 

« Well, Lord Scrope I have the pleasure of knowing, and as he is in town, 








She Albion. 


feelings, when, years back, I had first entered its porch. What a difference be- 
tween the litle, uncouth, ignoraut, savage, tricked out like a harlequin, and now 
tall, athletic, well-dressed youth, happy in his independence, and conscious, al- 
though net vain, of his acquirements; and I mentally blessed the founders. But 
| [had to talk to the Domine, and to keep my appointment with the veal and bacon 
| at half-past three, so] could not spare any time for meditation. I therefore un- 
| folded my arms, and making use of my legs, entered the wicket, and proceeded 
| tothe Domine’s room. The door was ajar, and I entered without being per- 
| ceived. I have often been reminded by Flemish paintings which I have seen 
since, of the picture which presented itself. The room was not large, but lofty 
It had but one window, fitted with small, diamond-shaped panes, in heavy wood 
| work, through which poured a broad, but subdued stream of light. On one side 
| of the window was an ancient armoire, containing the Domine's library, nut gilt 
| and lettered, but well thumbed and worn. On the other, his huge chest of 








| drawers, on which lay, alas! for the benefit of the rising generation, a new birch 
rod, of large dimensions. The table was in the centre of the room, and the | 
Domine sat at it, with his back to the window, in a dressing-gown, once black, | 
He was on bis high and nar- | 
| row-backed chair, leaning forwards, with both elbows on the table, his specta- 


having been a surplice, but now brown with age. 


cles on his luxuriant nose, and his hands nearly meeting on the top of his bald 
crown, earnestly poring over the contents of a book. A large bible, which he 


constantly made use of, was also on the table, and had apparently been shoved | 





I wrote to him, and here is his answer. I will read it.” M. Tagliabue turned 
pale as the magistrate read the following :-— 

“ Dear Sir,—A fellow of the name you mention came from Russia with me | 
as my valet. I discharged him fur dishonesty ; after he left, Lady Scrope's | 
attendant, who it appeared was, unknown to us, married to him, left also, and | 
then I discovered their peculations to have been so extensive, that had we | 
known where to have laid hold of them, J should certainly have brought them | 
before you. Now the affair is forgotten; but a greater scoundrel never existed. 

“ Yours, Scrors.” 

“ Now, sir, what have you to say for yourself?’ continued the magistrate, in 
asevere tone. M. Tagliabue fell on his knees, and begged for mercy from the 
magistrate, from Lord Scrope, and lastly from Mr. Turnbull, to whom he prof- 
fered the draft for £200. The magistrate seeing that Mr. Turnbull did not take 
it, said to him, ** Make no ceremony of taking your money back again, Mr. 
Turnbull; the very offer of it proves tlLat he has gained it dishonestly ; and 
£600 is quite enough to have lost.” Mr. Turnbull then took the checque, and 
tore it in pieces, and the magistrate ordered M. Tagliabue to be taken to the 
alien office, and he was sent to the other side of the channel, in company with 
his wife, to play écarté with wh ver he pl d; thus ended this episode of 
Monsieur Tagliabue. 

“ And now you see, Jacob, what a revolution has taken place ; not very piea- 
sant, I grant, but still it was very necessary. I have since been paying all my 
bills, for the report of my being in difficulty has brought them in fast enough, 
and I find that in these last five months my wife has spent a whole year's income ; 
so it was quite time to stop.” 


“* Lagree with you, sir; but what does Mrs. Turnbuil say now—has she come 
to her senses?” 

Pretty well, I expect, although she does not quite choose to acknowledge it. 
I have told her that she must dispense with a carriage in future; and so she 
shall, till I think she deserves it. She knows that she must either have my 
company in the house, or none at all. She knows thatthe Peterses, of Peter- 
comb Hall, have cut her, for they did not answer a note of her's, sent by the 
gardener; and Mr. Smith has written a very violent answer to another of her 
notes, wondering at her attempting to push herself into the company of the aris- 
tocracy. But what has brought her to her senses more than all, is the affair of 
Monsieur Tagliabue. The magistrate, at my request, gave me the note of Lord 
Scrope, and I have taken good care that she should read the police report as 
well; but the fact is, she is so much mortified, that I say nothing to her. She 
has been following the advice of these French swindlers, who have led her 
wrong, to be able to cheat her of her money. I expect she will ask me to sell 
this place, and go elsewhere ; but at present, we hardly exchange a word durisg 
the whole day.” 


“I feel very sorry for her, sir, for I believe her to be really a very good, kind- 
hearted person.” 

“Like you, Jacob—and so she is. At present she is in a state to be pitied. 
She would throw a share of the blame upon other people, and cannot—she feels 
it is all herself. All her bubbles of grandeur have burst, and she finds herself 
not half so respectable as she was before her vanity induced her to cut her 
former acquaintance, and try to get into the society of those who laughed at her, 
and at the same time were not half so creditable. But it’s that cursed money 
which has proved her unhappiness—and I may add, mine.” 

‘* Well, sir, I see no chance of its ever adding to my misfortunes, at all 
events.” 

“ Perhaps not, Jacob, even if you ever should get any; but at all events, you 
may take a little to-morrow, if you please. I cannot ask you to dine here ; it 
would not be pleasant to you, and would shew a want of feeling to my wife ; but I 
should like you to come up with the wherry to-morrow, and we'll take a cruize.”’ 

“ Very well, I shall be at your orders—at what time?” 

“ Say ten o'clock, if the weather is fine; if not, the next day.” 

‘* Then, sir, I'll now wish you good-by, as I must go and see the Domine.” 

Mr. Turnbull shook my hand, and we parted I was soon at Brentford, and 
was continuing my course through the long, main street, when I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomkins, the former head clerk, who had charge of the Brentford 
Wharf. “I was intending to call upon you, sir, after I had paid a visit to my 
old master.” 


‘Very well, Jacob; and recollect, we dine at half-past three—fillet of veal 
and bacon—don't be too late for dinner.” 

I promised that J would not, and in a few minutes more arrived at the Gram- 
mar School. I looked at its peaked, antiquated front, and called to my mind my 











from him to give place to the present object of his meditations. His pipe lay on 
the floor, in two pieces, having evidently been thrown off without his perceiving 


it. On one side of him was a sheet of paper, on which he evidently had been | 


writing extracts. I passed by him without his perceiving me, and, gaining the 
back of his chair, looked over his shoulder. The work he was so intent upon 
was * Ovid's Remedy of Love.” 


It appeared that he had nearly finished reading through the whole, for in less. 


than a minute he closed the book, and laying his spectacles down, threw himself 
back in his chair. * Strange,” soliloquized the Domine. ‘ Yet verily, is some 
of his advice important, and I should imagine recommendable, yet do I not find 
my remedy therein. ‘ Avoid idleness,’—yes, that is sage counsel—and employ- 
ment to one that hath not employed himself, may drive away the thought; bat 
I have never been idle, and mine hath not been love in idleness. ‘ Avoid her 
presence,’—tnat must I do; yet doth she still present herself to mine imagina- 
tion, and I doubt whether the tangible reality could be more clearly perceptible 


Eveu now doth she stand before me in all her beauty. ‘ Read not Propertius and | 


Tibullus,’—that is easily refrained from ; but read what I will, in a minute the 
type passeth from my eyes, and I see but hei face beaming from the page. Nay, 
cast my eyes in what direction I may wist, it is the same. If I look at the 
stained wall, the indistinct lines gradually form themselves into her profile ; if I 
look at the clouds, they will assume some of the redundant outlines of her 
form ; if I cast mine eyes upon the fire in the kitchen grate, the coals will glow 
and cool until I see her face; nay, but yesterday, the shoulder of mutton upon 
the spit, gyrated until it at last assumed the decapitated head of Mary. ‘ Think 
of her faults, and magnify them,’—nay, that were unjust and unchristian. Let 
me rather correct mine own. I fear me, that when Ovid wrote his picture, he 
intended it for the use of young men, and not for an old fool like me. Behold! 
I have again broke my pipe—the fourth pipe that I have destroyed this week. 
What will the dame say! already hath she declared me demented, and God 
knows she is not very far from the truth; and the Domine covered up his face 
in his hands. I took this opportunity to step to the door, and appear to enter it, 
dropping the latch, and rousing the Domine by the noise, who extended to me 
his hand. ‘* Welcome, my son—welcome to thine old preceptor, and to the 
walls which first received thee, when thou wert caston shore as a tangled weed 
from the river. Sit, Jacob; I was thinking of thee and thine.” 

“ What, sir! of old Stapleton and his daughter, | suppose.” 

“Even so; ye were all in my thoughts at the moment that thou madest thy 
appearance. They are well!” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied J. ‘I see but little of them; the old man is always 
smoking, and as for the girl—why, the less one sees of her, the better, I should 
say.” 

“Nay, Jacob, this is new to me; yet is she most pleasant.” 

I knew the Domine’s character, and that if any thing could cure his unfortu- 

nate passion, it would be a supposition on his part, that the girl was not correct. 


I determined at all events to depreciate her, as I knew that what I said would | 
Still I felt | 


never be mentioned by him, and would therefore do her nu harm. 
that I had to play a difficult game, as | was determined not to state what was 
not the fact. ‘* Pleasent, sir; yes, pleasant to every body; the fact is, I don’t 
like such girls as she is.” 

“Indeed, Jacob; what, is she light?” I smiled, and made no answer 
“Vet I perceived it not,” replied the Domine. 

* She is just like her mother, sir,” Observed I. 

“ And what was her mother?” 

I gave a brief account of her mother, and how she met with her death in 
trying to escape from her husband. The Domine mused. “ Little skilled amI 
in women, Jacob, yet what thou sayest nut only surpriseth, but grieveth me. 
She is fair to look upon,” 

“Handsome is that handsome does, sir. 
ache yet, I expect.” 

‘Indeed, Jacob, I am full of marvel at what thou hast already told me.” 

“T have seen more of her, sir.” 

“T pray thee tell me more.” 

‘No, sir, I had rather not. You may now imagine all you please.” 

“Still she is young, Jacob; when she becometh a wife she would alter.” 

** Sir, it is my firm opinion, (and so it was,) that if you were to marry her to- 
morrow, she would run away from you in a week.” 

“Te that thy candid opinion, Jacob!” 

‘“*‘T would stake my life upon her so doing, although not upon the exact 
time.” 
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She'll make many a man’s heart 
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| Jacob, I thank thee—thank thee much; thou hast opened my eyes—thou 


hast done me more good than Ovid. Yes, boy; even the ancients, whom I 
have venerated, have not done me so kind an sct as thou, 4 stripling, whom I 
have fostered. Thou hast repaid me, Jacob—thou hast rewarded me. Jacob— 
thou hast protected me, Jacob—thou hast saved me, Jacob—bast saved me, 
both from myself and her; for knuw, Jacob—know—that mine heart did yearn 
toward that maiden ; and | thought ber even to be perfection. Jacob, I thank 
thee ; now leave me, Jacob, that I may commune with myself, and search out 
my own heart, for lam awakened—awakened as from a dream, and I would 
fain be quite alone.” 

I was not sorry to leave the Domine, for I also felt that I would fain be in 
company with the fillet of veal and bacon, so I shook hands, and thus ended my 
second morning call. I was in good time at Mr. Tomkins's, who received me 
with great kindness. He was well pleased with his new situation, which was 
one of respectability and consequence, independent of profit; and I met at bis 
table one or two people, who, to my knowledge, would have considered it de- 
grading to have visited him when only head clerk to Mr. Drummond. We talked 
over old affairs, not forgetting the ball, and the illuminations, and Mr. Turnbull's 
bon-mot about Paradise ; and after a very pleasant evening, | took my leave, with 
the intention of walking back to Fulbam, but I found old Tom waiting outside, 
on the lonk out for me. 

* Jacob, my boy, I want you to come down to my old shop one of these days. 
What day will you be able tocome! Tre lighter will be here for s fortnight at 
least, I find from Mr. Tomkins, as she waits for a cargo commg by canal, and 
there is no other craft expected above bridge; so tell me what day will you 
come and see the o!d woman, and spend the whole day with us. I wants to talk 
a bit with you, aNd ax your Opinion about a good many litle things.” 

“ Indeed | * replied I, smiling. * What, are you going to build anew house!” 

“No, no—not that, but you see, Jacob, as | told you last winter, it was time 
for me to give up vight-work up and down the river. I'm not so young as 1 was 
about fifty years ago, and there's a time for all things. Ido mean to give up 
the craft ip the autumn, and go on shore for a full due: but at the same time, | 
must see tow I can make matters out, so tell me what day you will come.” 

* Well, then, shall we say Wednesday '” 

“ Wedrpsday’s as good a day as auy other day; come to breakfast, and you 
shall go away after supper, if you like; if not, the old woman will sling a ham- 
mock for jou.” 

“ Agredd, then ; but where's Tom?” 

“Tom, I don’t know; but I think he's gone after that daughter of Staple. 
ton's. Hb begins to think of the girls now, Jacob; but as the old buffer her 
father says, ‘its all human nator.’ Howsomever, I never interferes in these 
matters ; they seems to be pretty well matched, | think.” 
| “ Howdo you mean!” 
| * Why, as for good looks, they be well enough matched, that’s sure; but I 

don’t meq that; | mean, he is quite as knowing as she is, and will shift his 
| helm as she shifte hers. “I'will be a long running fight, and when ono strikes, 
| Vother wan't have much to boast of. Perhaps they may sheer off, after all— 
| perhaps they may sail as consorts. God only knows; but thie I knows, that 
‘Tom's sweetheart may be as tricky as she pleases, but Tom's wife won't be,— 
| ‘cause why? he'll keep her in order. Well, good night, | have a long walk.” 
| When icine home, 1 found Mary alone. “Has Tom been here '" in- 
quired I. 
| What makes you ask that question!" replied Mary. 
| “To have it answered—if you have no objection.” 
| “Ono! Well, then, Mr. Jacob, Tom has been here, and very amusing he 
| has been.” 
| So héalways is,” replied I. 
“And where may youhave been?” I told her. “So you saw the old Do- 
mine. Now, tell me, what did he say about met” 
|  ThatT shall not tell,” replied I; “but I will tell you this, that he will never 
| think abott you any more; and you must not expect ever to see him again.” 
| “But you recollect that he promised,” 
| “He kept his promise, Mary.” 
“O hetold you so, did he! did he tell you all that passed !" 
| No, Mary, he never told me that he had been here ; neither did he tell me 
what had passed ; but | happen to know all,” 

**T camot understand that.” 

“ Still t ie true; and] think, on the whole, you behaved pretty well, although 
I cannot understand why you gave him a kiss at parting.” 

“ Good beavens ! where were you! you must have been in the room. And 
| you heard every word that passed '"’ 
| Every ward,” replied I. 

* Wall,” sid Mary, * | conld vr hewe believed that you could have done so 
| mean a thing.” 
“Mary, rather tecuse your own imprudence ; what | beard was to be heard 
| by every one in the street, as well as by me. If you choose to have love 
scenes in a room noteight feet from the ground, with the window wide open, 
you must not be surpysed at every passer-by hearing what you say.” 

“ Well, that’s true ; J never thought of the window being open; not that I 
would have cared if allt\he world had heard me, if you had not.” 

It never occurred to niy till then, why Mary was annoyed at my having over- 
heard her, but at once I résollected what she had said about me. I made no 
answer. Mary sat down, léned her forehead against her hands, and was also 
silent ; I therefore took my candle and retired. It appeared that Mary's pride 
was much mortified at my having heard her confession of being partial to me— 
a confessiun which certainly made very little impression on me, as | considered 
that shemight a month afterwarn|s confess the same relative to Tom, or any 
other individual who took her faney ; but in this I did not do her justice. Her 
manners were afterwards much cyanged towards me; she always appeared to 
avoid, rather than seek, further intynacy. As for myself, I continued a be- 
fore, very good friends, kind towards her, but nothing more.—{ To be continued. } 





ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE ABBEY. 

What crowds of recollections rush on the mind during an hour’s visit in the 
Abbey of Westminster! Successive superstitions rise and fall—their rites and 
ceremonies flit before the mind. Here the Saxon Thor was received as a new 
deity by the Roman Britons, and worshipped with abhorrence by those whose 
fathers had on this spot abandoned the one God and eternal life of the Druids 
for the Pantheon, the Elysium, and the Hades of what we now call classical 
mythology. We cling to the legend, and believe that temple after temple rose 
on this spot, and rite on rite were here performed, according to the faith of suc- 
ceeding generations. But let us abandon the periods of Paganism, and look 
back to the miraculous consecration of the first edifice raised by Siebert, King 
of the East Saxons, twelve centuries ago; “when,” says the faithful chroni- 
cler, “ Bishop Melitus himself beheld the apostle in the night, as he appeared 
in the heavens above the house whick the King had dedicated to God, and, en- 
circled with hosts of angels, performed the ceremony of consecration, surround- 
ing all with a shining light and fragrance.” Not even the protection of St. Pe- 
ter himself, however, could prevent the march of events, the restoration of Pa- 
ganism, the sack and destruction of the Abbey by the Danes, although, doubt- 
less, he watched his opportunity to inspire Edgar in 958, and Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1065, with the pious purpose of reciting for our edification the legend 
we have quoted in their charters to the monks, whom they made masters with 
the church and the house and lands, the powers and privileges with which they 
endowed the edifices they raised. Another restoration by Henry ITI. and the 
erection of his chapel; the addition of that splendid monument of the archi- 
tectural talent of England under the Tudors, the chapel of Henry VII.; the 
desolation wrought at the Reformation, and the parliamentary grants in the reign 
of William and Mary for the re-edification of the Abbey by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who raised the western towers, are matters of ready recurrence to the 
memory of the most unread. It is well known, also, that the choir as it stands, 
or rather the screen of the choir, is of late construction, the work of Mr. Keen, 
the surveyor of the Abbey. 

Till the Reformation it was a monastery. Henry VIII. made it a college of 
secular canons; then the cathedral church of the see of Middlesex, a see which 
Edward VJ. dissolved, but preserved the collegiate church ; and Mary, the Ca- 
tholic, restored to Westminster the title and character of the Abbey of St. Pe- 
ters In the next reign Elizabeth dissolved the monastery, and made it what it 
has been since 1560, a college consisting of adean, with twelve secular and 
thirty petty canons. 

The many modes of worship which have, from time to time, been accommo- 
dated to the varying sacrifices offered on the altar of the Isle of Thorns, which, 
whether grove-girdled or stone-cinctured—whether placed in the portico of a 
Roman temple, or in the chancel of a Christian church, belongs to a part of the 
Abbey not within the range of our present parpose—nor are the tombs of the 
illastriogs dead, which crowd the aisles and chapels, in the choir and transepts, 
less foreign to the scene of festival we are about to commemorate. 

It was Pope Nicholas the Second who decreed Westminster Abbey as the 
place of consecration of the Kings of England at their coronations, and in vir- 
tue of that bull Edward the Third was here inaugurated on the 19th of August, | 
1274, and his Queen Eleanor shared in his honvurs as in his affections, of which | 
"0 many imperishable monuments have survived both This occasion was the | 


more remarkable, that among the vassals was summoned Alexander. of Scot- | 
| 


land -« } 
‘and, to do homage to his Suzerain, an 
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a day for his travelling expenses, and 30s. a day while he rested at court, with 
24 loaves, 12 sesterces of wine, 4 wax tapers, 120 candles, 2 ibs. of pepper, 
and 4 Ibs. of cinnamon. 

Of the numerous coronations that have since been celebrated, none was more 
splendid than this, nor was any after feast equal in abundance or grandeur. We 
must, however, glance at the Jast coronation before the Reformation. It was 
the coronation of Henry VIII., and it occurred on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth 


day of June, 1509. The prince was young, and the nation had great hopes of | 


him; and his Queen, Catherine of Arragon, as if anticipating the ultimate 
sacrifice of which this day was the beginning, wore a plain robe of white, with 
her hair loose,and the ceremonies of her coronation were those of a virgin Queen. 

But these religious rites and state ceremonies had vo relation to that portion 
of the church in which was performed the musical festival of 1784, and that of 
the current week. The choir and transepts, the altar, sacella, and the tombs 
were sacred from all but the voice of the festival, which pealed above them along 
all the aisles, and to the fretted roof of each division of the Abbey. The im- 
mediate place of assembly was the nave, including ite centre and side aisles, 
and extending from the great west entrance to the screen of the choir. 


This portion of the ancient edifice was appropriated, as our readers are aware, | 


to occasions of great ceremony. Processions entered at the west, and in this 


department were assembled and retained the crowds of doubting or doubted wor- | 


shippers, of strangers and indifferent spectators, who made the grand crowd on 
such occasions, but who formed no part of the congregation of the church itself, 
which was included within the valves of the choir. 

The nave of Westininster Abbey is in height 101 feet, and the cime of the 
roof continues in a line with that of the eastern portion, carrying the eye 
from east to west along 3 line 375 feet in length. The width of the nave, 
including the side aisies, is seventy-five feet. Here there was a magnificent 
apartment, noble in its dimensions. beautiful in its proportions, and, by associa- 
tion, exciting the dullest breast and awakening the coldest imagination. The 
clustered columns, from which spring the lofty arches that support the roof, were 
formed into new parietes by the fronts of long galleries occupying the side aisles, 
descending one-third of the shafts of the column, and ascending to the back 
walls at a height superior to the key-stones of the arches. Thus were formed 
the upper galleries. Corresponding sittings were formed on the floor beneath 
in the same aisles, which were pannelled off from the centre aisle in the same 
manner. The side galleries alone were thus capable of accommodating a vast 
number of persons, bat from the under galleries the Abbey appeared only an ex- 
tensive saloon, while from those above the whole character of the building was 
visible in all its extent and grandeur. In the centre of the great west window, 
beneath the portraits of the patriarchs, was the opper seat of the central orchestra, 
which descended to the level of the fronts of the upper galleries, and was con- 
tinued with, and connected the pawnelling between them. The depth of this 
orchestra can only be conceived by those who know the place. From the centre 
of the floor, the kettle-drums at the extreme elevation appeared like cricket- 
balls. On the right and left of the central orchestra aruse the galleries erected 
for the choruses, the semi-chorus occupying the fronts of these galeries, and the 
second and third rows of the central orchestra. Behind these were the instru- 
ments. Thus were occupied the west-end and the sides. At the east end of 
the nave formed by the screen of the choir, was constructed a recess, of three 
stalls, elevated on a platform, for the reception of their Majesties ; above which 


a ion of the transepts. ‘The royal stalls were formed of crimson, with gold 
oaanine ; the centre stall being lined were purple. The fronts of the orches- 
tra and the side galleries with crimson, with yellow lace and deep fringe, and 
ornaments cf gold. The back of the side aisles was temporary, and was framed 
of pilasters of crimson and gold, instead of the columns, the arches being bung 

| with a floating drapery of white linen, each embroidered with an 

| lyre. 

|” "The floor was filled with seats, each backed and covered with crimson, and 
numbered according to the tickets issued. ‘These were the reserved seate. The 

‘entrance to hese seats and to the orchestra was by the great west door; the 
approach to he side galleries by the west, north, and south doors ; and the ap- 
proach for rcyaity and the directors by the east, at Poet's Corner. — 

The effec of these arrangements was precision, order, regularity, and an 
imposing while. The light was abundant, well spread, ard of the same tone ; 
the spectatorand auditor secure (except in the under galleries of the side a 
of hearing, weing, and being seen; but there was 4 vast sacrifice = 
picturesque to this ron neatness, and a great absorption of sound by 

it vality of ngings. 

wor A get prot have had the auditors in groups, the light would have been 
| of many colers from the sky; insulted by the yellow glare of es he me 
smoke would have mingled with incense from many waving censors as it 
| ed to form s temporary heaven, and to render illimitable to the eye the height 
of the aspirng roof: the crowd would have been grouped ; objects of > 
or works of at would have broke the level line every where , the hangings wou 
have been wets of satin, velvet, cloth of gold, or tapestry ; and bung, eae aged 
and shaven, like the border of a garden walk, or the parapet of a wall, 
depending {rem the roof here, there falling to the ground ; instead of — 
and sceptresof burnished gold, we should have had mitres and ae 
pistoral stafh, scutcheons. and standards; the trophy and the ——s we 
would have sught the eye in a bundred places; the organ — : 
bidden, the @orus partially concealed, that the imagination might have ee 
ed more tharthe eye; here a picture, the best effort of 6 master wnt e oes 
statue, hung with quaint or tawdry vestments, would have ET a 
to groups of rorshippers or connoisseurs. Obscurity would have bung --h 

world bave excited the mind every where, and Se an ae 
would have hinted to the imagination pictures which the heart 
conceive, bet which his hand cannot execute nor his tongor utter. a 

The chase and elegant arrangements of the present day gave 6 ae 
less imposing than the broken detai! of & former age was interesting ene 
ing. Herethe eye reposed and in a ear drank in sounds 

not ashamed of res ing. 

wn eke wader imagine the orchratre and ite opposing gallery, and ook od 
ries at the sides, above the roys! stalls and platform. and eet deed died 
the entrance; the ground Soor and the side seats 0 the _ acct Gehany 
as they were on Tuesday and ‘Thursday, and the — . aemint tiie Ge 
be conceived. The King and Queen occupied the pai ad iT 
right of bis Majesty sat the Princess Augurts and t Bape Apar o. 
| Meiningen On the left of the Queen, behind, ate Giles the ead . 
| waiting. The guests and train of both thew yer nde, alt 

side, and on the platform beneath stood bishops * The Sine wars — 
and distinguished foreigners, officers, and dignitaries 








: . a morning dress, the plaimest 
i he was paid out of the Exchequer £5 | rose galleries extending to the side aisles, and beneath the lantern, and covering | ral's uniform, with a riband and star; the Queen ‘ 
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a Saxe Meim ingen an Austriac uniform. The | performance at the most favourable point. If in the coarse of the remarks | would undertake to defend the Creation frum the charge of frequent lapses of 
of = a. ‘ oe — and England, were ming!ed om the plat- | which we are about to make vpon the selections, any of our readers who were | genius, and a too general lightness of style for a sacred work, would undertake 
form, with the poo and robes of the prelates; and then, as for asthe eye present should happen to see quite opposite notions to their own, and if what | a very difficult and thankless task. 


could sweep, as much variety of colour as female taste and fancy could be di- | appeared very fine to us seemed to them flat and dull, they are entreated to re- 
, 


As the second act contained, for the most part, but well known pieces by the 


a f these | accustomed singers, we shall pass it briefly, staying only, by the 

: { female beauty as ever was gathered under one roof. | member, that the building, as it is at present used, is the source 0 ’ , ying only, by way, to pay 
= into, and as saw ol a nine to at in proportion to the gentlemen, and | contradictions, and that we are little likely to get unanimity of sentiment, a5 It | ovr tribute of applause to Mr. H. Phillips for the simplicity and true taste with 
perdi —_—o their gay yet simple dresses, mingling with thoee of regards the effcct, until we ean put hearers in general on @ more equal footing. | which he executed the rich morsel in D minor, which has only the accompani- 


their more sobre suited lords, made an ensemble which the monk of old would First Performance—Tuesday, June % 


ment of violoncelli, viole, and contra-bass, “‘ Ye winged tribes.” This is one of 


have incurred the penalty of the wandering Jew to be called on vow 10 witness. | PART I —The Coronation Anthem, “Zadok the priest” —Handel Havpn’s | he most delectable pieces of the whole oratorio. Sir George Smart's time in 


, Ssceev Onatonso, Tar Caxation —Introduction, * Representation of Chaos.” 
Conductor, Sir George Smart. Recit. Mr. Bellamy, “In the beginning.” Chorus, “‘ And the spirit of God.” 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS ’ Recit. Mr. Vaughan, and Air, “ Now vanish.” Chorus, *‘ Despairing, cursing.” 
Madms. Caradori Alien, snd Stockhausen ; Miss Stephens ; Mrs. W _Knyvett, Recit. Mr. Bellamy, “ And God made the firmament.” Air, Miss Stephens, 
H.R. Bistop, E. Seguin, and Seymour ; Mies Betts, Bruce, H Cawse, Chambers, | and Chorus, “The marvellous work.” Recit- and Air, Mr. Phillips, ** Rolling 
Lioyd Masson, C. Novello, Romer, Shirreff, Torner, Wagstaff, and W vodyatt ; | with foaming billows.” Recit. and Air, Madame Caradori Allan, * W ith ver- 
Master Howe and Smith; Mesers. Braham, Vaughan, Bellamy, H. Phillips, | dure clad.” Recit. Mr. Hobbs, and Chorus, “ Awake the harp.” Recit. 
Bennett, Chapman, Goulden, Hawkins, Hobbs, Horncastle, Machin, FP Robin- | Accomp, Mr. Lrabam, “In spiendour bright.” Chorus, “ The heavens are 
son, W. Robinson, J. B. Sale, Sspio, E. Seguin, Stretton, E. Taylor, and Ter- telling ;” the trio by Miss Clara Novello, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. J.B. Sale. % 
rail. Mademoiselle Givlietta Grisi for the second and third performances ; PART Il.—Reeit. and Air, “Madame Stockhausen, ‘On mighty pens 
Signors Rubini and Zucheili for the second performance ; Signors Ivanhoff and ' Recit. Mr. Phillips, “* Ye winged tribes.” Trio, ** Mrs. i. R. Bishop, Mr. F. 
Tamburini for the third performance Robinson and Mr. Phillips, ** Most beautiful appear.” Trio and Chorus, * Phe 
ORGANISTS. | Lord is great.” Recit. and Air, Mr. Sapio, ** In native worth.” Recit. Mr. F. 
First performance—Mr. V. Novello, Ist and 2d parts; and Mr. Attwood, 3d Robinson, and Chorus, “ Achieved is the glorious work.” Trio, Miss Clara 
part.—Second performance-——Mr. H.R. Bishop, Ist part ; and Mr. Turle, 2d Novello, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. W. Robinson, * On thee each living soul. 
and 34 parts. —Third performance—Dr. Crotch, let and 2d parts; and Mr. | Chorus, “ Achieved is the glorious work.” Recit. Mr. Hobbs, ‘In rosy 
Adams, 3d part.—Fourth performance—Mr. W. Knyvett. | mantle.” Duet, Mrs. H. R. Bisbop and Mr. E. Taylor, “ By thee with bliss.” 
VIOLIN. LEADERS. Chorus, “ For ever blessed.” Recit. Mr. Phillips, ‘* Our duty we performed.’ 
Signor Spagnoletti, 1st aud 2d parts of Ist performance ; Mr. T. Cooke, 3d | Duet, Mrs. W. Knyvett and Mr. Phillips, “ Graceful consort.” Recit. “ Mr. 
part of ist performance ; Mr. Weichsel, 2d performance ; Mr. Mari, 3d per- | Hobts, *O! favoured pair.” Chorus, the solos by Miss Clara Novello, Mr. 
formance; Mr. F. Cramer, fourth performance. | ‘Terrail, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Chapman, “ Praise the Lord of Earth and sky. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE—1824, 1784. . PART —— age nis yen, = al ree OY Seueen- 
sat 1707 1 Tis) 1804, | Overture. Recit. Mr. Vaughan, ** This day a solemn feast. orus of the 


ORCHESTRA, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, OF 1834. 





























Pacis | priests of Dagon, ‘* Awake the trampet’s lofty sound.” Recit. Mr. Braham, 
aii ——| — | Cantos— “713 ll * O loss of sight,” and Air, ‘ Total eclipse!” Chorus, ‘‘ O first created beam.” 
Violins - - - wo 95 — rs 47 Recit. Miss Turner, ‘* No words of peace.” Recit. Messrs. Phillips and Hobbs. 
Tenors - - - 32 26 Al sittin: 74 48 | Air, Mr. Phillips, ‘Honour and arms.” Recit. Miss Turner, “ Here lies the 
Violoncellos- - 18 21 ‘ tos- - - 4 63 proof.” Chorus, “ Fix'd in his everlasting seat.” Recit. Mise Clara Novello, 
Double Basses - 18 2 ban iO 108 84 “The body comes.” Recit. Mr. J. B. Sale, ‘There shall all Israel's valiant 
Flotes - - - nod 26 WROGE. nie aod | youth resort.” The Dead March. Air, Miss Stephens, ‘ Let the bright sera- 
Oboes - - - : “WI 273 phim.” Chorus, ‘* Let their celestial concerts all unite.” 
Clarionets - - 12 07 | Nota sound of tuning was heard previous to the performance, nor scarcely 
Bassoons - - 10 12 Sesthin olsen during its course; but, before the termination of the second act, we had reason 
Homes - ~~ |e 8 ol f ~~ 5 " 5 2 to repent this omission, for some of the stringed instruments began to get false. 
ree lee 4 ‘ I onal ” Ps 293 250 However, az a commencement, this silence was good, and enriched the effect 
een ered Pia a ne omnes of the dispersion of the simple chords, with which the coronation anthem opens. 
Ophicleides The fine quality of tone produced by this vast body of stringed instruments, all 
Serpents - - : 4 nicely subdued and in tune, struck the hearer with wonder and delight. It was 
oy 3°" ol Sal most conspicuous in the movement to which we allude. Those admirably 
323 "350 ee 625 525 chosen chords will never grow old, but remain the ever-endauring pillars of church 


harmony. If any deficiency were observable in the orchestra, it was a weak- 
On Tueeday, the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent, the Princesses | ness in the bass, but the pedal pipes of the organ in part supplied this want. 
Sophia and Sophia of Gloucester were present, none of whom were present on | The effects of the low pipes in the piano parts of the choruses are invaluable, 
‘Thorsday, but the order on both days was as follows. and it is to be Jamented that the organ employed, though far from despicable, 
Shortly before twelve o'clock their Majesties, with a suite of elever carriages, | has not more weight and substance. Organs intended to accompany a band 
and escorted by a detachment of the First Life Guards, left St. James’s-palace, | and chorus should have the double diapasons put upon the keys to give greater 
and proceeded through the park by the Horse Guards. The route of the royal | certainty to the performer, and they cannot have too great a volume of tone as 
cortege was kept by the Royal Horse Guards (blue) In their Majesties’ carriage, | far as the 15th, the mixture stups being seldom good for employment with the 
besides the King and Queen, were her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta | orchestra on account of their penetrating and peculiar quality. The effects of 
and the Duke of Meiningen. Her Majesty, the Countess of Brownlow (the Lady | the organ throughout the day were well imagined and executed by Messrs. Att- 
in Waiting) and the Maids of Hononr, were attired en demi toilette. Their Ma- | wood and Novello, and we shal! see whether the change of performers, which 
jesties alighted at the Poet 8 Corner entrance to the Abbey, at ten minutes past | does away with the advantage of experience, be calculated to improve the dis- 
12, the Guards band playing “ God save the King,” and the troops perlorming the | charge of this onerous duty. 
usual honours. , , : } From the first the chorus announced their ability and steadiness, and, with 
With the royal party were Prince George of Cambridge, the Prince and Prin- | the exception of a slight trip in the * Fix'd in his everlasting seat,’ where a 
cose Hohenlohe Laugenbourg, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marchimess Wel- | party of the tenors gave a G for a D rather strong, there was scarcely an error 
iesley ; the Ladies Saltoun, Kinnov!, Cawdor, Emily Hardinge, Brougham, | of time or tune worthy notice. If we may judge from what we heard of the 
Georgiana Fane, Freeling, Stephenson, Howe, Burghersh ; Lords Saboun, Had- | advance of provincial choristers, that advance has almost surpassed belief. But 
dington, Howe, Burghersh ; Baroness de Rolie, Miss Caton, Sir Atdrew Bar- the severer ordeal of these performers is approaching. The execution of the 
nard, the Archbishops of York and Canterbury; the Bishops of Llandaff, | Hallelujah to the Coronation Anihem (a movement delightful to musicians for 
Armagh, Sodor and Mann, Rochester and Chichester; the Rev. Doctors Ire- | the novelty of its form, among the multiform choruses of Handel), displayed all 
land and Alien, Mr. Sutton, and Mr. Mash. There were full 2,700 persons | the spirit of the author. It was of this movement that Battishill, the organist, 
among the audience, a great number of whom were of the highest rank and | was wont to say (speaking with a characteristic professional familiarity), that he 
fashion. On the entrance of the King the entire audience stood up, but the de- | would give all the shoes in his shop to have invented a certain close in it—we 
corum of we place prevented any of the USUAl cigne af lnyn! OF affectionate | believe the remarkable and very unexpected cadence in F sharp minor. It is 
greeting. is Majesty bowed to all round. Her Majesty also slightly and good to be in possession of these kind of associations and links of sympathy 
graciously curtsied, when all took their seats, and the *Cvronation Anthem” | with celebrated men. They who would compare notes with Battishil! may 
2 bmg Ae ener — a | Armee * have yd attention profitably directed to a beauty of composition before un- 
e roya! e ef y at four o'clock, amidst + merry peal trom the } noticed. 
bells wh Margar's chore, i veyed the same ne dy» A = : In coe te upon a +e so well known as eine ae we shall con- 
windo house ne of the procession we es, ant ne our observations to those parts which, from the locality or other circum- 
the proprietor of Anglesey house, with a kind feeling, allowed the upper part of | stances, have derived a Ghendi of novelty. Dr. Burney mentions, in his ac- 
his house to be occupied by the children of the parochial school, who appeared | count of the former festival, and with great prais® as it certainly deserved, the 
highly gratified with the treat. 








THE MUSIC. | panying the songs. 


The public of the present day, by the eagermss with which they crowd to 
performances like the Westminster Festival, shew that they are fully aware of 
the peculiar ty of music, of choral must, more especially, viz.—to in- 
crease in effect in proportion to the number of zerformers. It is this which gives 
a kind of vitality to music not to be claimed fer other arts. Though familiarity 
with a work of genius may have deadened its power over us, and let it be poetry, 
painting, or music, the most delightful piece, without some varying circumstan- 
cea, will become monotonous, and almost distustefu! ; yet in music the oldest and 
most familiar thing, by some new and favograble locality, or by some extraordinary 


augmentation of performers, acquires a freshness and power of which it would | 


hardly have been deemed susceptible. The perfection of composition (that is as 
much as can be conceived of the poetical and scientific arrangements of sounds 
to the expression of feeling and sentiment) has been perhaps reached, and we 
are warranted in supposing that few efforts of the human mind are likely to 
surpass what Bach, Handel, and some others lave bequeathed to os; but the 
perfection of performance is epeculative ; and as we know neither {he limits of 
effect, nor of sensation, we must only expect to realize this utopian dream in 
some more perfect sphere than the present. Perhaps there is not a more con- 
soling thought to the lover of music in an age which ia not distinguidhed by crea- 
tive energy, than the new interest that old things have the powér to assume 
under peculiarly fa ble circumstances. The hundredth timé of hearing 
proves sometimes to be the first, and * trifles former knowings.” 

But we must attempt to give the reader some idea of the gen@al arrange- 
ments. Entering the nave at the great western door of the cathedial, the royal 
box faces the visitor, and the orchestra, filled to an enormous height with mu- 
siciane, is immediately above his head. The principal singers and’semi-chorus 
are two or three deep in front of the orchestra, while the chorus as We have said, 





are posted within the twe last arches on either side of the nave, om an acclivity | 


which carries the heads of some of the singers almost to the roof—sand as they 
are in many instances placed out of sight, so almost as frequently they are out 
of hearing. The organ erected for the performance of Mr. Gray has a move- 
ment, which enables the organist to sit with his face to the conductor and 
audience. The drums (on these occasions instruments of magnificent and 
poetical effect) are placed at a great elevation in a kind of turret 08 one side of 


the orchestra. As far as the pleasure of the eye is concerned, nothing can be more | 


gratifyingly symmetrical than the arrangement of the performers, but to hear the 
music. to enjoy the fall tide of h Y, it is absolutely necessary toknow where 
to go, for in the body of the nave a very dim notion of the general difect is to be 
obtained, and in the side aisles under the galleries, barricadoed as the hearers 
are by pillars and drapery, absolutely nothing. They who were thus unforte- 





nately stationed, if they were pleased, can only have been so through ignorance | 


of what they might and ought to have heard. About the middle ofthe galleries 
at the back we found, by frequent experiments, to be the position most favoura- 
ble to the full enjoymentof the collective musical force. Unfortunately, the 
same regulations which preserved excellent order in ingress and egtess kept the 
possessors of bad seats from improving their situation, however senpible of their | 
melancholy cireumstances. Means should be taken, therefore, on future festi- | 
vals, to avoid & disposition of the orchestra which renders its total power avail- | 
able only on a few points. The effect of all the music which is executed within | 
the body of the nave, down to the most delicate prano of the solo singer or the | 
minutest tone of the flute, is delightful; the sounds have all the softening ad- 
vantages of space, withoat the inconvenience of echo. Nothing more is want- | 
ing, therefore, than to bring the chorus, like the orchestra, into the middle of | 
the nave, and every body will be convinced of the tecommendation the abbey 

posseeses for a great musical performance— instead of going away with twenty | 
hypotheses or more, relative to the unfitness of that noble edifice for such a pur- 

pose. Admitting that any pecuniary protit were sacrificed by the arrangement 

(which need not be the case if the choir were thrown Open ata somewhat lower 


rate of entrance to those who merely desire to hear, as at York was the case in | 


the nave), admitting, we say, that the profits we 
, ’ re in a slight degree to suffer— 
~ the satisfying of every one, the keeping up of an interest in festivals, en- 
ncing the desire to attend them would, we are persuaded, prove this ultimately 
a 1g and true course cf policy. : 
© Barve, for our own sake, as well as out of a he 
ad. the guecens masieal jebilee, arty wish for the success 


subdued tone which the vast body of stringed instruments preserved in accom- 
On the present occasion but a few violins are permitted to 
| accompany the solos—and these few seem to pride themselves in playing the 
ruornellt in a rasping and tasteless manner. This is peculiarly observable in 
the music of Handel ; in which, if more were permitted to accompany, and the 
necessity of delicacy and taste enjoined upon all, great pleasure would be 

| given, for one of the finest effects of a great orchestra is its piano. At 
| present more than three parts of the performers remain unemployed, except 
| during the choruses, which is certainly not the way to make the most of the 
| occasion. 
In the performance of the representation of Chaos, we were forcibly struck 

| with the necessity of doubling some of the wind instrument parts against such 
| a mass of stringed instruments. The arpeggios on the clarionet (a beautiful 
| effect when the proportions of the orchestra, as imagined by the composer, are 
preserved,) was completely covered and inaudible. Though the wind instru- 
ments are naturally of a more penetrating tone than the stringed, nothing can 

| be more unreasonable than to suppose that the latter may be increased ad /ibi- 
| tum, and the former go, as usual, in single pairs. Mr. Bellamy (the Nestor of 
| a venerable choir, almost contemporary, Braham, Vaughan, Sale, &c.) opened 
the Creation with a feeble tone, but a good and youthful heart. Some tremu- 
lousness was to be pardoned in one who had uplifted a voice at the commemora- 

| tion of Handel. A singer of more physical force than Mr. Vaughan should 
have been selected for the tenor solo, ‘‘ Now vanish.” Vaughan was always 

| best in the ancient school, but the present weakness of his organ was, in this 
| instance, an important disqualification. The chorus, ‘“ Despairing, cursing,” 
| which is one of the most characteristic and imaginative of the work, was led 
| off with great spirit and precision, and the admirable ensemble and expression 
| at “ A new created world,” indicated a very high state of cultivation in each 
| individual singer. Since we heard this, the chorus have, in the highest degree, 
excited our astonishment and delight. The principal soprano part in “ The 
marvellous work”’ should have been given to some one in the possession of 
more robust powers than Miss Stephens. The high C, with which Billingtoy 
used to create so much effect, towering over the whole orchestra with her clear 
and brilliant tone, was omitted. Mr. H. Phillips has made a perfect study of 
‘*Rolling in foaming billows "—nothing could be more admirable than the 
chasteness and keeping of his style in this song, or more beautifully appropriate 
than his cadence. To Madame Caradori the same praise applies, without the 
least reservation. She sings with perfect ease, and unerring judgment. The 
| little morsel of recitative given by Hobbs, before the chorus, “ Awake the 
harp,” promises in that young man 4 singer of future eminence : he has a pure 

| voice, with taste and good sense. They who can listen to Mr. Braham with 
| pleasure in “ In splendour bright,” are, perhaps, more fortunate than vurselves. 
What is good in his conception of this piece is more than counterbalanced by 
the artificial and extravagant. Haydn, assuredly, never contemplated the rise 
to A with the rash downwards at ‘darts his beams,” nor the tawdry, theatrical 
close which Mr. Braham makes after the shake. Mr. Braham has been incau- 
tiously praised for the daring of genius—which leads him into great mistakes. 
Though he is a surprising man, his years considered, it must be confessed that 
his voice is now more curious than pleasing, for it hardly possesses two equal 
notes, and this alternation of joud and soft is only preserved moderately in tune 
by the most painful effort and indefatigable straining. We have to notice this 
singer, however, with the highest commendation in the third part of the morn- 
ing’s performances 
“ The Heavens are telling” is a chorus not much to our taste, admirably as 

it was sung, and grand as is its climax. Among other examples to which the 
bonus dormitat Homerus wil! apply, we remember a passage, selected by S. 
Wesley from this chorus, as an instance of triviality in the accompaniment of a 
fugued point. He alluded to the quavers at the following passage :— 
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the various movements appears to us generally correct ; but we thought the trio 

* Most beautiful appear,” somewhat too fast. Mr. F. Robinson, from Dobiin, 
who here sustained the tenor, has a pretty good voice, and sings in tune, but his 
style is susceptible of considerable additions in point of elegance. His brother, 
Mr. W. Robinson, a bass singer, is much inferior, both in natural endowments 
and acquired skill. ‘Timidity had evidently robbed him of his powers, so that 
he was totally inadequate to undertake the bass of the trio, ‘On Thee, each 
living soul.” The ascent of the bass voice to the E flat was most persevering- 
ly out of tune, and wrought upon the other singers the usual effects observable 
in insecure co-operation. 

The third part of the Creation, the beauty of which is less dulled by repeti- 
tion than the preceding ones, excited universal attention. Perhaps its exquisite 
introductory symphony, descriptive of morning, with the unusual but delightful 
combination of three flutes and two horns contributed to this. A more fayour- 
able announcement of an act cannot be conceived ; and the breathing tone of 
the three flute players—Messrs. Nicholson, Card, and Ribas—acquired, from 
the space of the building, an inconceivable softness and delicacy. 

It may be generally remarked of the instrumental solos in the accompaniment 
to the modern music performed in the abbey, that they are heard in a perfection 
which none but such a building can give. 

The scene for two voices, sung by Mrs. H. R. Bishop and Mr. E. Taylor, 
** By thee with Bliss,” though somewhat operatic in its construction, is of a 
new form, and contains beautiful effects of the chorus solto voce. At the duet 
of Adam and Eve, ** Gracefvl consort,” the stringed instruments began to get 
out of tune. The regulation which prohibits the noise of blowing and scraping 
in so great an orchestra is wise, but still the necessity of tuning notselessly is not 
to be the less rigidly enforced. 

We have thus had an opportunity of hearing the Creation entire, and under 
the greatest advantages which can attend a composition of the kind, with a 
chorus at once large, correct, and expressive, and a choice orchestra; and after 
all we cannot express ourselves cordial Jovers of that work. As asacred com- 
position it is too frequently light and frivolous. Place its general style in com- 
parison with that of any orchestral production of Mozart or Beethoven, and it 
shrinks into insignificance. The music is entirely deficient in passion and ele- 
vation of sentiment, and its eflect rests upon the surface instead of penetrating 
the inmost feelings of our common nature. 

One movement of the ‘* Seven last words” of Haydn is, in our estimation, 
worth the whole of the Creation, and important as that work was at the period 
of its production, as indicating the new and effective purposes to which voices 
in great masses might be applied, its influence upon composition, as a valuable 
hint struck out for the improvement of contemporary writers, is a stil] better re- 
commendation to the oratorio, than intrinsic worth. Except for one or two ef- 
fects, we confess that we are indifferent whether we hear or not such composi- 
tions as ‘* The Lord is great,” and “The Heavens are telling.” If the noble 
directors would have Haydn really shine at their festival, and put him on a level 
with Beethoven and Mozart, they must produce his Passione. In those so- 
lemn and affecting movements the religious feelings of the composer have 
transformed him into another man from the one he appears in the Creation and 
Seasons. 

The selection from Samson did not display the finest conceivable taste, How 
it happened that we had not “Then round about the starry throue,” or the noble 
piece of harmony in A minor, ‘* Hear Jacob’s God” (which Handel is charged 
with baving furtively appropriated out of the stores of Carissimi, who, for aught 
we know, stole it himself,) or ‘‘ To dust his glory,” or ** Then shall they know,” 
ot fifty other good things, in the place of ‘* Honour and arms,” and “ Awake 
the trumpet,” is a mystery that we cannot well explain. If Mr. Braham would 
always sing as he sung in ‘‘ Total eclipse,”—we mean with as complete an ab- 
sorption in the sentiment of the composer—his reputation would be unequalled 
in Evrope. Nothing could be more exquisitely pathetic, more simple, or more 
chaste, than his delivery of this air. The whole Abbey was so sensible of the 
excellence of his performance, that they maintained throughout it the most pro- 
found silence and attention. The chorus “O first created beam” was to us the 
most affecting and delightful of any performed throughout the day. At the re- 
hearsal there had been some confusion at the ending of this piece, from certain 
parties apparently not being quite certain whether the close were major or 
minor. In the performance this hesitation was remedied. The augmentation 
of the subject of the fugue **To thy dark servant,” in the treble fold beauti- 
fully, and admirably did the treble chorus sing. Their performance was like that 
of a large body of well-instructed ladies and clever musicians, as soft and 
smooth as solo singing, and in remarkable contrast tu the unfeeling baw! which 
used to distinguish the regularly hired choristers. The descending thirds and 
sixths which appear a few bars before the close, received from the smooth and 
sustained execution of the chorus exquisite effect. We know not whether Sir 
George Smart himself selected the performers, but such a chorus we never 
heard, so admirably precise, so nice in the gradations, and with such a just dis- 
cernment of the different characters of music and composers. 


Second Performance—Thursday, June 26. 
PART I.—Coronation Anthem, **The King shall rejoice.” Semi-chorus, 
“ Exceeding glad shall he be.” Chorus, ‘*‘ Thou hast prevented him.” Aria, 
Signor Rubini, “ Ate, fra tanti affanni” (1st time of performance in this coun- 
try) ** Davide Penitente’—-Mozart. Srcrction rrom Betsoven’s Mass in C. 
—Chorus, ‘* Glory to God.” Solo, Mr. Vaughan, “‘ Holy and merciful Father.” 
Quartett, Miss Clara Novello, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. E. Tay- 
lor, “*O Lord, have mercy.” Chorus, “ God is great in battle.” Recit., Miss 
Stephens, and Air, “ Angels ever bright.” Srtection rrom Haypn’s Sr- 
conp Mass.—Chorus, “ Kyrie eleison,” the Solos by Madame Stockhausen, 
Miss Mason, Signor Rubini, and Signor Zuchelli. Solo, Signor Zuchelli, “ Qui 
tollis peccata.” Violoncello obligato, Mr. Lindley. Chorus and Fugue, “ Et 
vitam”"—*t Amen” Recit., Mr. H. Phillips, and Air, “The snares of death 
compassed me.” Bassoon obligato, Mr. Mackintosh, ‘* Thanksgiving "—Sir 
John Stevenson. Kecit., Miss Betts, and air, ‘*Oh! who can tell.” Violin 
and Violoncello obligato, Messrs. Weichsel and Lindley—“ Joshua "—Handel. 
Luther’s Hymn. Solo, Mr. Braham, and Chorus, accompanied on the Organ by 
Mr. H. R. Bishop, with trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper. Air, Mademoiselle 
Grisi, from Haydn's Fifth Mass, *‘ Quoniam tu solus.” Setxction rrom Mo- 
zant’s First Mass.—Chorus, ‘‘ Credo inunum Deum.” Quartett, Madame 
Stockhausen, Mr. Hawkins, Signor Rubini, and Mr. J. B. Sale, ‘“ Et incarnatos 
est.” Chorus, “ Etresurrexit.” Solo, Madame Stockhausen, “* Agnus Dei.’ 
Quartett and Chorus, “* Dona nobis pacem.” 
PART I]. —Hanpeu’s Sacrev Oratorio, Israen in Eoyrr. Recit., Mr. 
F. Robinson, “ Now there arose a new king.”” Solo, Mr. Hawkins, and chorus, 
“ And the children of Israel sighed.” Recit., Mr. Vaughan, “ Then sent he 
Moses.” Chorus, “They loathed to drink.” Recit., Miss Masson, “ 
the magicians did ;"’ and Air, “ Their land brought forth frogs.” Reecit.. Miss 
Romer, and Air, “All human power now failing.” Recit., Mr. Robinson, 
“The plague now ceased.” Chorus, ‘He spake the word.” Recit., Mr. 
Vaughan, “ Yet Pharaoh.’ Chorus, “ He gave them hailstones.” Chorus, 
“ He sent a thick darkness.” Recit., accomp., Miss Clara Novello, * Hail, 
holy light, offspring of Heaven.” Chorus, “ He smote all the first born.” Cho- 
rus, Mr. Vaughan, “ Thus with a mighty hand.” Chorus, “He rebuked the 
Red Sea.” Chorus, “He led them through the deep.” Chorus, “ But the 
waters.” Recit., Mr. Bellamy, and Air, “ Wave from wave.” Chorus, “ And 
Israel saw that great work.” 
PART. IIL —Duet, Miss Romer and Miss Woodyett, ‘The Lord is my 
strength.” Chorus, He is my God.” Duet, Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Machin, 
“The Lord is a man of war.” Chorus, “The depths have covered them. 
“ Thy right hand, O Lord!” Chorus, “And in the greatness of thine excel- 
lency.” Semi-Chorus and Chorus, ** And with the blast of thy nostrils. = 
Mrs. Knyvett, “ Thou didst biow.”” Chorus,“ Who is like unto thee, O Lord " 
“The people shall hear.” Air, Miss H. Cawse, “ Thou shalt bring them 10. 
Chorus, ‘The Lord shall re.gn.” Recit., Mr. Braham, “For the host of 
Pharaoh.” Chorus, “The Lord shall reign.” Recit., Mr. Braham, “ And 
Miriam.” Solo, Miss Stephens, “Sing ye to the Lord.” Chorus, “ The 
shall reign.” Double Chorus, “I will sing.” 


By the time of the second performance it had already gone forth that some 
seats were better than others for hearing, and those who were early in their 
places could hardly have better amusement than to watch the intense a 
painted on the faces of all who entered to station themselves favourably. 
the very threshold, men and their wives tiffed from diversity of opinion sass 
ing seats, but the lady generally carried the day, chose her own seat, and 
husband followed with surly resignation. Indeed, there was little time for 953 
considerable disputation, so rapidly were a}! the places not reserved, occup! 3 
The character of the selection may, in some degree, accourt for the Lys 
throng—for un this day the solo singers were luckily to be comparatively (eu 
and the grandeur of the assembled chorus was to be apparent ina —— = 
those compositions, ancient and modern, which are best calculated to disp!a} 





The won « der of his works 


red themselves with glory 
advantage a prodigious vocal force. The chorus cove 
| —we can hardly express the feelings of high admiration which their manner © 


‘ i ts 
endeavoured to receive our impressions of the | The justice of his criticism is, in our opinion, unanswerable. But whoever | executing Beethoven, Mozart, and the double choruses of the “ Israel in Egyp 
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sical life—the date, as it were, of a ew existence to music in England. 


A gentleman who was present at the last festival, and on whose musical feeling of the musician and the poet. 


ydgment we place the highest reliance, informs us that the distinguishing point 
rca this and the former meeting at the Abbey is, that the solos were bet- 
ter given then, but that the choruses are better executed now. In the course of 
fifty years, it is natura! that the traditions of Handel's style in the solos should 


be rather weakened ; bat it is not this, nor the attempt of singers, with physical ! absolutely perfect—Handel himself could hardly have played it on the organ 


sawers impaired by the advance of years, to sustain the reputation which they 
acquired in the vigour of youth, though too frequently and painfully evident, that 

has affected the general character of the solos. i 
gmail, will never be persuaded to make a simple cadence: nine times out of | 
ten we are compelled to hear a rigmarole of notes before the shake is brought | 
in, than which nothing can be more out of keeping with the author, or more 
monotonous than the uniformity. In consequence of this we have overlooked | 


many solos, not only as performances absolutely destitute of merit, but as in no 


respect identified with the interest of the Festival. 


The Coronation Anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” is far peferable, as a mu- | music may suffe 


sical work, to that given on the first day; it was beautifully performed. 


Gur Exglish singers, great and | Other worlds. 


Inthe | half a dozen voices in his train, 


reated inus. To them in chief belongs the honour of making the festival what | this music has fallen. ‘Not only in the regular fugues, but in those composi- 
r= ought to be—they have contributed to render the occasion an epoch in our mu- | tions which require modifications of tone and great expression, was oof admira- | hausting the delight. 


tion extorted. “* The depths have covered them,” was executed with the true 


hints of a pleasure upon which whole y 


In the chorus, “ And with the blast of | of ideas which inspired the performances with additional interest. 








olames might be written without ex- 


We sat at a point not very remote from the tomb of Handel, an association 
The man 


thy nostrils,” which had not the same merit of execution, the trebles gave some | who bequeathed so rich & legacy to the world, deserved all the homage that art 
hints of fatigue on the high holding notes towards the end; but with this soli- | could render to his memory Sculpture, that seizes upon passion, and transfixes 


tary exception, the general intonation has been quite just. The performance 
of “ The people shal! hear,” with all its difficult and scientific modulations, was 


with more certainty or beauty. Wecan hardly trust ourselves to speak of * The 


itin marble, is never More worthily employed than when it raises memorials to 
the honour of genias 
of feeling and moods of mind, it can relate, with marvellous eloquence, the al- 
legory of character, and the awards of fame 


If, unlike music and poetry, it cannot trace transitions 


The silent figere exhibite a world 


Lord shall reign ;” it made the blood of the hearer thrill, and transported him to | of emotions—gestures, pregnant with meaning—!ineaments, in which the para- 


| mount Thought is stamped with the decision of life——lips cleft by apparent at- 


What we hare written will, perhaps, appear like rant and extravagance. We | terance—and a brow on which the Mind is inscribed with the fidelity of len- 


are quite content to abide the charge, if made by one who was present on either | guage. 


In these lofty uses let sculpture be engaged when such men as Handel 


Occasion, and who was equally unacquainted with the silent progress of music | are gathered to the gt8ve: its garnishing braveries, ts ineenions devices, its 
in the provinces. The blunders of choras singers have passed into a joke, theit | heraldic trophies, its festoons, and its draperies are more properly the right of 
roaring, hallooing, and want of taste has long been atheme of merriment, and | kings and nobles, Who should be recorded in the mausoleum by such emble- 


though we have long allowed for exaggeration, we knew too well how much | 
t by the over anxiety or enthusiasm of some stentor who drags | 


movement, “ Exceeding glad,” the obligations which Handel owes to our native | which has been performed with a fault, though a slight one. We had made up | 


cathedral writers became remarkable. 


Indeed, that greatman would never bave | our mind to several disappointments, and consequently received the utmost sur- 
been the composer he was, had he not lived in England, and stndied the models | prise and pleasure at finding how completely we had miscalculated 


The man- | 


There cannot be full satisfaction in any music | gested to him the idea of a petrified religion, 


matic varieties as surrounded them in life. 

Coleridge has somewhere said that the sight of an old cathedral always sug- 
There is something powerful in 
the thought, although the notion is, perhaps, too dim te be understood with fa- 
cility, and can be easier felt than eaplained. Such fragments of the Abbey as 
we occasionally obtained glimpses of during the Festival streck us with a simi- 


of vigorous and heart-stirring expression which are found in Purcell’s composi- | ner in which Mr. Turle accompanied these choruses deserves very high praise ; | lar thought by the force of the contrast they presented to the interior as it has 


tions and those of his contemporaries. 


in England he amalgamated the best qualities of the style of other countries | 
with the strong expression of sentiment and situation which belongs peculiarly | 
to an early stage of English art. ‘The chorus, ‘* Thou hast prevented him,” is 
in its design remarkable, and the fugue * Hallelujah,” has laid Dr. Boyce under 
considerable obligations. 


Mozart's work, published by Ambrosias Kuhnel, of Leipsic. 


old church style) is excellent—particularly the former, with its delightful accom- | 
paniments for wind instruments. The finished manner in which these were 
played by Wiilman, Nicholson, &c., left nothing to desire. 


Beethoven is certainly as well paired with Handel, as Mozart with Sebastian | the Abbey was raised twelve hundred and thirty-four years ago. 


Bach; there is an undeniable congeniality of mind between these composers, 


and so little has the refinement of modern instrumentation contributed to render | sembled some regal gathering, restored in all its living splendour from the age | 
Beethoven effeminate, that the colossal masses of tone in his choruses come | of tournaments and chivalry. 


out with an effect not a whit inferior to that of Handel himself. 


though the principle of effect is much the same in the works of Handel and | 
Beethoven, yet the true originality of the latter remains entirely unimpeachable. | 
The magnificence of the ‘* Gloria” of the mass in C, has suggested these ob- | 
servations, anda more worthy introduction of the illustrious modern could not | 
have been selected. 
sotto voce, **O Lord, have mercy upon us; Save us, Lord, &c.” isa piece of | 
surpassing excellence. The treble and counter-tenor solos were beautifully sung 
by Miss Clara Novello and Miss H. Cawse. 

Miss Stephens still preserves that fine conception of Handel's songs which 
first distinguished her asa singer, but she has lust all qualification for those 
which require physical force. She highly pleased her audience in “ Angels ever 
bright,” but there were few who were not pained by her temerity in attempting 
to open “ The horse and his rider.” ‘The task was only achieved at the imminent 
risk of a failure. 

Signor Zuchelli sang the bass solo in Haydn's second mass (we cannot help 
keeping to the strict pupish designation of what is in the book called a service) 
not absolutely in tune, but in a good style. Lindley spoiled the violoncello 
accompaniment by putting runs into it, when the simple notes of the author 
would have served the purpese ten times better; the cadence to his introductory 
solo was in the very worst taste. 

The song “Oh! whocan tell!” sung by Miss Betts was amusing to the 
auditory—few of whom, we believe, had heard it before. The violin and 
violoncello parts, which were well played, recall the style of Handel’s ‘Trios. 

Luther’s hymn ought to be harmonised afresh, preserving the simplicity of 
that noble tune, but giving a greater variety of harmonic relations to the melody. 
The effect of the chorus was truly sublime. 

The ‘‘ Credo” of Mozart's first mass came out magnificently. It was a 
source of astonishment to some who are acquainted with the score of that mass 
(the few notes which appear on each page, and the manifest haste and careless- 
ness with which the work is written, considered), that so great an effect should 
be produced by it. The “Et incarnatus” was too fast and too loud, and had not 
its proper effect. The chorus, “ Et resurrexit,” was admirably performed. 
Madame Stockhausen was a little too cold in the solo, ‘* Agnus Dei ;"’ and more- 
over, she avoids the low notes of all her songs apparently for the sake of preserving 
the purity of her high notes in the Swiss airs. 
and of that which Jeads into the ** Dona nobis pacem,” was, withvut question, 
too fast. 

The oratorio of Israel im Egypt has just attained its ninety-sixth year, having 
been composed in 1738, and it is just as fresh as if it had been written yesterday. 
The genius of Handel has, in this most sublime and solemn work, raised an 
imperishable monument of its greatness. Though Handel's oratorios through- 
out display the magnificence of his invention, there is not one which exhibits so 
difficult a sobject treated with such perfect mastery and wealth of resources as 
Israel in Egypt. It is the one work which ought to take precedence of the 
Messiah, and to be uppermost in the mind of every one who names its author. 

The interest of the piece concentres entirely in the idea of multitude; no 
characters are sustained, as in some of Handel's musical dramas, and no airs of 
any remarkable interest are interposed to distract attention from the striking 
situations of the sacred narrative as described by the chorus. Handel here, 
then, reigned and revelled; he had a task that he liked, and he never worked 
with more energy and vigour. 


ing the work entire, and the whole impression proves to be one of sublimity, 
which surpasses all that has yet been realised in music. He is also, in Israel in 
Egypt, much more modern than in any other oratorio: in two choruses, “ He 
sent a thick darkness,” and ‘‘ The depths have covered them,” he gives us pro- 
gressions of harmony that might wel! belong to a Mozart or Beethoven. And 
also, in sustaining the notes of the stringed instruments, he gives a colouring to 
the orchestra which, in alluding to the modern effects of the work, it is quite 
impossible to overlook. 

We are aware that the performance at Westminster Abbey did not comprise 
the entire work. The principal omissions were the choruses, “ Egypt was glad 
when they departed,” a compositivn in an old and very severe style of counter- 
point, which we should have been glad to have heard; *“* Thou sentest forth thy 
voice,” a solemn double chorus in A minor; and “ The earth swallowed them,” 
another double chorus. The magnificent choral introductions to the two last 
compositions were performed, but the choruses themselves omitted, which was 
curious; we heard the prelude without the piece. We believe Messrs. Birchall, 
who published the separate parts of the work, have, for some inscrutable purpose, 
omitted these movements. At the same time, several solos and passages of 
recitative which do not appear in the copy of the score which we possess, were 
inserted, and judiciously gh, for the rapid succession of the chorusses must 
exhaust the singers as well as overpower the attention of the listener. 

The singers who distinguished themselves in the solos, the honour of which 





devolved upon them in consequence, we suppose, of the songs not being very | 


pretty or effective, are—Miss Masson, whose judgment and good taste were 
conspicuous in the thankless solo, “Thine hand brought forth frogs ;” Miss 
Ciara Novello, who declaimed part of Milton's address to light in an accompa- 
nied recitative, with exquisite effect, and in a most beautiful voice; and Miss 

. Cawse, who, in sacred music generally, displays much feeling and good taste, 
as well as one of the richest contralto voices that it can be desired to hear.— 
Messrs. Phillips and Machin succeeded better in the difficult duet, “* The Lord 
is @ man of war,” at the rehearsal than at the performance ; on the first occasion, 
it was sung in absolute perfection. Mr. F. Robinson displayed, in many passa- 
ges of recitative, a promising organ. The other solo singers made no very re- 
markable displays of brilliant talent. 

The chromatic fugue, “ They loathed to drink,” was executed in the most 
admirable style. Handel has this delightful fugue in his harpsichord lessons, if 
Our memory serve, but in A instead of G minor: this is a proof of the estima- 
tion in which he held it. 

In the double chorus, ‘‘ He spake the word,” the precision of time with which 
the violin players executed the accompaniment of demi-semiquavers, and the 
power and accuracy of the two choirs in responding to each other, were equally 
admirable. Antiphonal singing, when executed with this regularity, is the last 
perfection of choral music. The “ Hailstone chorus” was performed as by one 
man; we could not sufficiently admire the readiness that was shown by the 
whole body to fall in to any little alteration of time that the conductor marked 
‘He sent a thick darkness” was also performed with all the expression of a 
quartett of voices. The same character of precision and astonishing effect 
marked all the choruses in the first act, except “And the people feared the 
Lord,” which was taken, in our opinion, rather too fast. 


of chorus, “I will exalt him,” was excellently given; and what renders the | athletic figure, in its visual deprivation, ties before him, like an exanimate mould, | (Blue), under the command of 
praise of the chorus the more deserved, is the comparative obscurity into which | could never be so powerfully delineated by any other agency. 


The quartett into which the chorus breaks at intervals | 


| asis rarely witnessed in England, and which Paris, with all its reputation for 


| theatres in the evenings there is the same tawdriness and negligence of per- 


It is singular to find that Handel repeats in one part | critical functions, and looking at the whole of this gorgeous and exciting scene, 
of this composition a symphony for violins which belongs to his Gloria Patri. endeavour to convey to our readers some idea of the general effects it produced 
The aria stated to be from the Davide penitente, and sung with a great deal of | upon the mind of the spectator. 
feeling and good taste by Signor Rubini, we looked for in vain in the score of | will explain and excuse the discursive nature of these ohservations, in which we 
Wherever the | do not contemplate order or a report of circumstantial! details, but rather a few 
composition exists, the music (composed of a slow air and of a bravura, in the | hasty notes of the immediate impressions left upon us by an enjoyment which the 


But the vocal | the immortal wreath, haunted us for some minutes ; but the modern sumptuous- 
system of Beethoven is founded on a basis of simplicity, while his instramental | ness of the audience, and the richembellishments, pour l'occasion, that concealed 
one has a depth of science and skill which no composer has ever reached ; and | on all sides the antiquated and fantastic solemnities of the old architecture, except 


. , | of the Cloth of Gold. 
The time of this movement, | 


If the Festival 
surpass in interest these days, the occasion will be memorable indeed. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 
Having now discharged the more responsible part of our task, we will drop our 


The rush of emotions under which we write 


most eloquent language can but feebly describe. 

The first thought that occurred to us when we entered the nave was, that we 
trod the very spot where the Temple of Apollo once stoed, on the site of which 
The memory 
of this tradition shed a legendary charin over the scene, the first of which re- 


The idea of the “ festive Apollo,” crowned with | 


where the grey shaft of a pillar gleamed here and there through distant inter- 
vals; or the windows, with their crumbling fret-work and dingy panes, spanned 
the unoccupied walls near to the rouf—these innovations on the ancient Abbey 
recalled us at once to a prompt feeling of the purpose to which it was about to be 
dedicated, and we forgot even Apollo, the very Genius of Music, in the anticipa- 
tions that crowded upon us from the first gasp, if we may so express it, of that 
magnificent assemblage. 


The floor of the nave was covered with a display of beauty and fashion such 


style, could not have produced at so early an hour in the day. The habits of 
the Parisians in this respect are probably worthy of note. Inthe morning and 
throughout the day, the streets of Paris present motley crowds of ill-dressed 
persons, who appear to have come out of doors on matters of such urgent busi- 
ness that they could not stay to minister the graces of the foilette; at the 


sonal appearance—but from the theatre turn to the soirée, the ball, or Tortoni’s, 
and the blaze of costly dresses, the brilliant faces, the display of jewels and 
flowers, and the almost oppressive air of luxury that pervades the rvoms, will 
tempt you to doubt whether you are amongst the same people who, in the morn- 
ing, looked so dull, insipid, and miry. We, in England, have a more steadfast 
taste, and, without any variance except that which the different characters of 
daylight and artificial light render necessary, can appear as occasion requires, 
equally distingué in the matter of dress at all hours in the twenty-four. The 
blending of the colours at the Festival was really pictorial; straw-colour and 
azure prevailed, and these mixed with a sea of tossing feathers and sparkling 
flowers that were sprinkled, like offerings cast on the undulating surface, had 


| he is a good pedal player, and kept the low pipes of the organ in much more | been prepared for the Occasion. The richness of the hangings, and the general 
In Italy Handel would have been another Leo, in Germany another Bach, but | frequent and effective action than had before been perceptible. 


brilhancy that daazled the spectator on all sides, were thrown into full relief by 

the dusky portions of the walls that peeped through the open spaces, and the 
overarching roof, with its minute embossed tracery, and antique ornaments. 
Two eras arose before us—and with them two religions. ‘The one, of massive 

proportions, grave and rigid, stately and secluded, of a formal aspect, and clothed 
in solemn pomp, With a train studded with costly gems, and sweeping the ground 
which it appeared to tread in serene contempt; the other, luxurious and magni- 
ficent, with @ revelling air, a proud and haughty nature, and a more worldly tone 
of ecclesiastical sovereignty. ‘The one seemed to have wrought ite greatness 
by a tmiracie—the other, by force and reckless acquisition. A haze of poetical 
intensity surrounded the former, and cast it to an immeasurable distance, ren 

dering it supreme by virtue of its inapproachableness, and its incomprehensible 
ascendancy —the latter, brought nearer to us by time and associations, with all 
its arrogance, appeared to hold but a silght influence over the fears and the af- 
fections, and to challenge an enquiry into its powers which perilied the reverence 
and respect which it imperiously demanded, Such are the dreains and rhapso- 
dies a few hours at the Festival are calculated to inspire—a proof of how deeply 
music, under such circumstances, touches the core of the Past, extracting it 
by some process of mental chemistry to fill the Present with homilies and 
phantasmas! 

—— 


Sunuiary. 


Neglect of Genius.—Of Cayp, the painter, now #0 much admired, we are in- 
formed that it was not for more than a century after his death that his genius 
was properly estimated by his countrymen; that, down to the year 1750, there 
is no instance in all the Dutch catalogues, to which the compiler has referred, 
of any picture by this artist having sold for more than 30 florins, something les» 
than three pounds! ‘Their value, it is said, was first made known by English 
amateurs, and their demand for them first affected the price at the sale of M 
Slingelant, in 1785. Of their increasing value the following is a curious proof. 
A landscape, now in the possession of Mr. Perkins, then soid for the supposed 
high price of £50 ; subsequently, in 1798, it brought £261, in 1806, 370 gui- 
neas, and in 1828, its present possessor gave for it no less than £1,365.— 
Athenaum, 

Anecdote of Major Logan.—The Major, on a certain occasion, was invited to 
attend a wrasquerade, at the residence of a nobleman in his neighbourhood 
Before he bad fixed on bis own dress, he was waited upon by a gentleman, who 
was noted, not only for his slovenly habit, but his genera) disregard of cleanli 
ness. ‘I'he object of his visit, he explained to the Major, was to consult bim as 
to what he considered an effectual masquing dress, as he had reasons for wishing 
to escape from all recognition on the occasion, * Then, Mr. T——,” said the 
Major, ‘just shave yourself well, wash your face, and pot on a clean shirt, 
and I'}I forfeit my commission if you don’t puzzle the most knowing ones among 
them.” 

Mount Vesuvius is at this time exhibiting some very remarkable phenomena 





a most delicate and tasteful effect. From the nave rose up the galleries at both 
sides, filled with an auditory exhibiting the same graceful appearance ; and all 
was so still and reverential, and the spirit of enjoyment was so hushed and de- 
votional, that a sense of awe and profound delight crept over the heart at a 
sight, which, under other circumstances, would have produced involuntary out- 
breaks of admiration. 

The royal box, fitted up at the east end, was a pavilion worthy of the Field 
It conveyed a fitting notion of kingly pomp, all its ac- 
companiments assisting appropriately in the general expression. At the ex- 


| treme end of the chapel, facing the King’s box, stretched the orchestra and 





choras, up to the very roof, piercing the groined arches with heads clustered, 
like accumulated frescos, upon the last point of sight in that lofty ceiling. Itis 


| impossible to convey any idea of this imposing spectacle ; the multitude of per- 


sons assembled within the space flanking the centre, which was devoted to the 
principal singers, the semi-chorus, and the instruments, was astounding ; and 
as, by the amphi-theatrical arrangement which was adopted, nothing but their 
busts was visible, they appeared not only to be exceedingly numerous, but to be 
pressed into the Jeast possible space. We thought of many celebrated scenes 
to which this sight could be compared, but none of them reached its grandeur, 
whether we contemplated the vastness of the design, or the extraordinary unity 
and completeness with which it was carried into effect. Then, when the mase 
of sound issued, like one mighty voice, from this body, filling the whole space 
with a vibration that thrilled every one within the walls, and sinking again into 


on oety | atone as low as if it rose from the distant cloisters, the sensation was over- 
The astonishing variety of forms in his fucues, | powering. 
and in the structure of the choruses. can only be adequately conceived by hear- | reference to ite musical claims—was complete. 


The influence of the chorus upon the feelings—without critical 
There was nothing wanted in 
the rich and melodious swell to suggest to the imagination a throng of religious 
images ; bands of priests and nuns passed before the eyes, engaged in their 
solemn offices and rituals; the sad procession filled the long aisles, and swept 
slowly through the dim, dark arches; the cold moonlight silvered their pale 
faces, and the tenants of the vaults below might almost be conceived to catch 
the mysterious harmony, and return it in wails and trembling cries. A thousand 
such memories were invoked by the combination of voices celebrating the bene- 
ficence of the Creator, the glories of visible nature, and the sublimities of that 
Book which promises perishing man the crown of immortality. It was difficult 
not to recur to the times of Catholicity, when all that is poetical in religion 
was, as it were, impersonated in the austerities, the superstitions, the grand 
accessories, the vigils and fastings, the oracular assumptions, the dispensing 
powers, and the world-renouncing spirit of the priests of the old churches. We 
thought of the burial of Kings, consigned to the earth by hands that had imposed 
upon the living brows the jewelled circle—of the investiture of pontifical dig- 
nities, and the upraising of the stained tiara amidst a shout of choral music—of 
armed zealots clad in mail, with the burning cross emblazoned on their proud 
banners—and we felt that if these institutions and ceremonials which appealed 
to the passions and the imagination had so embellished the pure truth as almost 
to conceal it, and substitue the form for the substance, yet that they must have 
elevated—perhaps without ennobling—the sentiment of religion in the heart of 
the multitude. For all this “Corinthian magnificence” we have acquired 
in exchange the “ Doric simplicity ” of our reformed faith, which is more 
stern and enduring, but infinitely less persuasive to the great bulk of mankind. 

The singular beauty and expressiveness of the language of Scripture, which 
for poetical grandeur and epic force is without a parallel, cau never be felt so 
completely as when it is wedded to such music as that of Handel and Haydn, 
and sung with deep feeling and becoming energy. The exquisite grouping of 
the images, the richness of the illustrations, the flow of the words of power, 
the truth and intensity of the descriptions, combined with the majestic dignity 
of the subjects, are there impressed in all their distinct varieties upon the mind. 
With such a singer as Madame Caradori, whose yoice is so pure and sweet, the 
effect of the descriptive passages is of the most touching pathos and reality. 
We follow her over the flowery meads, and breathe the fresh air of the young 
morning ; we see the fawn bound from the green shades into the open pastures ; 
we hear the neighing of the steeds and the trumpets of the warriors (helped 
out by the aid of instrumentation); we catch the thrilling notes of the lark 
circling in the blue skies, the bumming of the bees in the ambrosial flowers, 
and the voices of children at play; and we inhale from the distance the luscious 
perfumes of the giad and bounteous earth in the aromatic birth of flowers. 
Then how tragical are the agonies of the blind Samson described by such an 
organ as Braham's—how palpable do we behold the quenched orbs, and the 
struggle of the subdued spirit! and how harrowingly, even to participation, is 
that thought expressed of the strong man, 





. Dark amidst the blaze of noon ! 
| And how admirably the scornful taunts of the fierce Maranatha are uttered by 
| Phillips, with a voice of imperturbable and contemptuous confidence! The 


The old Italian form | bitter exultation of the ungenerous enemy over the prostrate Samson, whose | nying the King was composed of two squadrons 


On the 20th ult. two new small craters were formed near the old one, from 
which issue stones and flame. Above a small cone, on the side which faces the 
Camaldules of Torre del Greco, an enormous fissure bas opened to the width 
of 300 feet, and the depth of 50 feet, around which are a great number of 
smaller crevices, whence issues smoke, emitting a very disagreeable odour, On 
the 22d, a violent shock of the mountain was the signal of an irruption of lava, 
which divided into two torrents, one taking its course towards Boscotrecassa, 
and the other towards Vetrana, From the 21st to the 24th, an immense column 
of smoke rose half a mile bigh, in which the rays of the sun formed beautiful 
rainbows. 

Mrs. Kemp gave a grand ball on Monday night, when her elegant mansion 
in Belgrave square was thrown open to nearly six hundred of the principal no- 
bility and persons of distinction. The band of the Coldstream Guards were 
stationed in the vestibule, and during the arrival of the company, performed a 
variety of martial airs. The principal staircase and corridors were ornamented 
with @ profusion of flowers in fall bloom, and the most fragrant exotics The 
whole of the noble suite of rooms, which are on the ground floor, eight in num- 
ber, were thrown open, and the grand drawing-room, adjoining the lawn, pre- 
sented a fine specimen of modern taste. The company enjoyed, previously to 
the supper, an inspection of the numerous objects of pirtu which embellished 
this noble apartment ; amongst the chef d'aweres were four groupes, cut from 
sulid marble, representing the “ Triumph of Jupiter,” and which formerly be- 
longed to Napoleon, of whom they were purchased for 2,000 guiness. At 
eleven o'clock dancing commenced, in the principal marquee, and all the new 
and favourite music of the season was introduced. ‘The lawn and gardens were 
illuminated brilliantly with lampions en feston. At half-past one o'clock the 
company pa‘took of a sumptuous repast, after which dancing was resumed, and 
continued til a)ate hour. ) 

Gloucester Lodge, Old Brompton, formerly occupied by Mr, Canning, has 
been taken fr Don Carlos and his suite, who are expected in town in a day or 
two. 
The Earl of Wicklow has taken the beautiful villa called Norbiton House, near 
Kingston-vpon- Thames, formerly the residence of C.N. Pailmer, Eeq,, the late 
member for Surrey. i psa a Nl 

rand Chapter of Exeter, in new paving utify i 
ua hononry fovud tan8 week the leaden coffin of Bishop Bitten, who died in 
1307. Nearthe bones of the finger was discovered a sapphire ring set in gold, 
in the centre of which is engraved a hand with the two fore fingers extended 
in the attitule of benediction vetny eh 

tess of Berri has, it is stated, at last signed a formal act of renun- 
weal ae guardianship of her son, the Duke of Bourdeaur. This, it ap- 
pears, was insisted upon by ane X. upon the occasion of her last visit to 
Prague, and in consequence o t marriage. 

Llestened Sidney Parry, of the let Regiment of Life Guards, was Sempeese, 
on Tuesday, io the Serpentine river, in endeavouring to swim across t stream 
with his clothes on, for a wager. The deceased was an exceedingly expert 
swimmer; te had on more than one occasion swam across the | at 
Windsor, aul sad frequently swam his horse across the Serpentine river. 


tit! ite sarcophagus has been recently conveyed to Hamilton 

rage okgmew in one of the pyramids at Egypt, and is said to nage 
tained the pommy of one of the ancient Kings, which bas been recently ~ 
tw the Edintorgh Museom. The sarcophagus messares seven fest in length by 
| three in bresith, and in the middie aboot three feet in depth on the outside, 
weighs abo four tons and a half. Over the whole surface eee 
pictures andbieroglyphies, very much defaced, but still in y eg 
demonstrate the immense labour which has been bestowed on the " 

Prince Boncompagni, brother of Prince Piombino, a man very —* but os 
mature age. in order to prevent the family disputes which might —_ _ — 
death respecting the saceession to his property, married a young & 
from the Foondling Hospital, by no means distinguiehed fur her beaoty, though 
chosen by bimself from amongst the whole of the institution. mies 

The vinuge in the South of France already affords » bopeful promice Date 
of quantity. The quality of the wine depends on the state 

uring the month of August. 

OT, havent Camtenle has resigned his situation as Captain of the 
eomen of the King’s Guard. . 
" Iupaton of the Hac Trae —On Wednmaey mening Kin, 
spected a portion of the Household roops, on she parade of the ey 
Lord Hill, the Commander of the Forces, and # numerous Mose 2+ dea 

and General Officers, were on the ground to receive 5 op 
| warmiy greeted by an immense assemblage of . escort accomps- 





Richardson, and two squadrons of the 
let Regiment of Life Guards, commanded by Col. H. Lygon. The infantry 













































































































































































unde oy aa of Colonel Sir J. Woodford. His Majesty, after a 
pad rah So highly complimented the respective officers and the men on 
their appearance. The Duke of Wellington was loudly cheered on quitting the 

nd 


ag oo the Bengal papers we learn that the King of Ava, his Queen, and Court, 
and indeed the country generally, were engaged in « grand public entertainment 
which was to last forty-nine days, on the occasion of the only child of the Royal 

r having her ears bored. 
= ‘leun'e Palace, June 18.—The King was this day plessed to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Hugh Pigot, Esq. Captain in_ the Royal Navy, 
Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, and Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphie Order. . . 

ral Napier and family arrived, on Wednesday morning, #! Portemonth, 
in 1 a fine frigate, which he captured from Miguel. When he 
landed he was greeted with enthusiastic acclamations by tbe inhabitants, who 
assembled in great numbers to receive him. 

Count Medern, the newly appointed Chargé d’ Affaires from Russia, and suc- 
cessor to Prince Lieven, arrived at the Russian Embassy, from St. Petersburg, 
on Monday evening 23d of June. The Count was accompanied by Count 
Tolstoy, some time since one of the Secretaries to the Embessy. 

Captain Mackinnon, of the Grenadier Guards, Military Secretary to Lord 
Alymer, Governor-General of Canada, has arrived at the Colonial Office with 
despatches from his Lordship. 

The Countess of Lichfield gave a splendid ball and supper, on Monday night, 
to nearly 500 of the haut fon, at her elegant mansion in St. James's square. 
The whole apartments were brilliantly illuminated, and the vestibule and 
corridors were ornamented with luxuriant exotics. 

The Countess of Wemyss gave her second ball on Tuesday, at her mansion in 
Stratford place. ‘The sal and boudoir were ill ted in the most splendid 
manner, with Roman, Grecian, and Etruscan lamps. The dancing commenced 
with a series of French quadrilles, Spanish figures followed, and then waltzes ; 
the whole finishing, at five o'clock, with Scottish reels and country dances. 
There were upwards of 400 persons of distinction present. 

Madame Malibran has been engaged by the Duke Viscount of Milan, director 
of the theatre of La Scala, at the enormous rate of £14,000 sterling for 125 
representations, to extend to the autumn of 1837 

St. James's Palace, June 5. —The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Hompbrey le Fleming Senhouse, Esq , Captain in 
the Royal Navy, Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

War-Office, June 27 —I1st Regt. of Life Gds :—Cor. and Sub-Lt. Hon. F 
A Gordon, to be Lt. without pur., v Parry, dec., Lt. A W Bailey, from h. p, 
19th Let. Brags., to be Cor. and Sub-Lt., v Gordon. —6th Regt. of Drags: 
Lt. H Mansel, from the 30th FI., to be Adjt. and Lt., v Sillery, who exchs.— 
10th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Capt W Houstoun, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt, v 
A Viscount Fincastle, who exchs., rec. the diff—13th Do: Capt Sir A TC 
Campbell, Bart.. from bh. p. Unatt, to be Capt, v C Wetherall, who exchs., ree, 
the dif.—16th Do: Lt. E Wakefield to be Capt by pur.. v Talt, who rets. ; 
Cor. R Bell to be Lt. by pur., v Wakefield; H WS Lowndes, Gent., to be 
Cor by pur., v Bell.—Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds: Capt Hon. W H 
Beresford, from the 72d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v Lemmis who exchs.—I1st Reg 
of Ft: Ens W H Bridges, to be Lt by pur, v Cooke who rets: E R Wetheral! 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Bridges. —12th Ft: Lt H Darley from the 70th Ft, 
to be Lt, v Rogers, who exchs.—29th Ft: Lt H Phillpotts to be Capt by pur, 
vy Champain who rets; Ens J O Lucas, to be Lt by pur, v Phillpotts; F W 
Jerningham, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Lucas —30th Foot: Lieutenant 
Charles Sillery, from the 6th Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, v Mansel who exchs. 
—44th Do: A. H. Ferryman, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy Gordon, who rets.—45th 
Do: Lt S.G. Dalgety, from the 95th Ft, to be Lt, v Metcalfe, who exchs.—47th 
Do: Bus A. Mitchell, to be Lt, by pur, v Lloyd, who rets; A. J. Gulstan, gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Mitchell. —65th Do. W. 8. Cook, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v Parke, who rets—66th Do: Lt W.L. Dames, to be Captain, by pur, v 
Hoare, who rets; Ens G. L. Dames, to be Lt, by pur, v Dames; Gent Cadet 
J. B. Hobhouse, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens, by pur, v Dames. 
—70ih Do: Lt RN. Rogers, from the 12th Ft, to be Lt, v Darley, who exchs. 
—72d Do: Capt T. A. Kemmis, from the 1st or Grenadier Foot Guards, to be 
Capt, v Beresford, who exchs —73d Do: Ens W. L. ¥. Baker to be Lt, by pur, 
v Langford, who rets; Gent Cadet G. Wardlaw, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ens, by por. v Baker —88th Do: Lt J. Gells, to be Capt, without 
por, ¥ Spencer, dec ; Gentleman Cadet T. M. Haultain, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ens, without pur.—95th Do: Lt G. M. Metcalfe, from the 45th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Daigety, who exchs. 


Kuperial Parliament, 


IRISH TITHES. 

House of Commons, June 23. 
The order of the day for the further consideration ef the Report of the Irish 

"Tithe Bill having been read, ’ 
Mr. LITTLETON moved that the bill be recommitted ; and took occasion 
to explain the alterations which Government had thought it right to make in the 
measure, They consisted of the omission of that part which invested the reve- 
nue of the Church in land, and consequently of the redemption clauses. The 
composition would, on the passing of this act, be converted into a land-tax 
payable to the Crown; and that land-tax would be collected by the Crown in 
the same amounts and from the same parties who were now liable for the com- 
position. This would continue for five years. The reasons why that period 
was deemed most eligible, he stated upon a former occasion; and they were 
simply these—that some period was necessary to enable the Government to give 
to the jand-tax that value and stability which it did not possess in the character 
of composition. Another reason was, that five years would be required for the 
recovery of the annual instalments of one-fifth of the sums advanced to the 
tithe-owners, under the act of last session. The amount so collected would he 








paid to the tithe-owners, subject to the deduction of 3 percent. At the end of | 


five years, it was proposed that four-fifths of the land-tax be converted into a 
rent-charge, to be imposed on the owners of the etates of inheritance. Such 
parties were to have the power of recovering it from their tenants and sob-tenants, 
and all who were primarily liable under the existing law of compesition. The 
amount of these rent-charges so collected by the Crown was to be paid to the 
tithe-owners, subject to a further reduction of 2 1-2 per cent. for the expense 
of collection. It was also proposed that 15 per cent. discount should be allowed 
tosuch rate-payers as chose to redeem the land-tax, previous to the expiration 
of the five years: the rent-charge also might be incurred soonerif the parties 
wished it. Appeals against the tof the composiiton, to be eonverted into 
a land-tax, would be allowed, under the liability of the parties appealing to pay 
costs. The cause of the omission of the clauses relating to the conversion of 
the Church revenue into land, was the numerous representations made to Minis- 
ters, that such investments would be injurious to the country ou aceount of their 
magnitude, and give improper political influence to the Church. 

Mr. O'CONNELL moved an amendment, in the shape of the following 
resolution — 

“ That after any funds which should be raised in Ireland in liewof tithes had 





been sv appropriated as to provide suitably, considering vested interests and | a fact and maintained a principle ; and you now ubject to the motion of the Ho- | 
spiritual wants, for the Protestants of the Established Church of Ireland, the 


surplus that remained should be appropriated to the purposes of public utility.” 
The real principle of the bill was, he maintained, simply this: the King, for 
the first time, was to become the great tithe-collector—the pecuniary, instead of 
spiritual, head of the Church. Tithes were only nominally extinguished ; some- 
thing else, with a different name being substituted for them. The burdens of 
the people were not in the least lightened. Tithes were to be called land-tax, 
and that was all the good to be got from the measure. Where was the mischief ! 
It was here—for five years to come there was to be no diminutios of the bur- 












pig hunting one might, blanket catebing another, to collect tithe or land-tax. 

You would go on that holy crusade, and come back with the glory and honour of | 
having paid £500,000, and received £30,000. But suppose you levied the ev- 
tire £500,000, how would it be effected’ By a war in Ireland, by having skir- 
mishes in every field! Ob, what a service on which to employ our brave troops! 
—to set our field-officers to work blanket catching, and make the Attorney-Ge- 
neral pig hunter-general for all Ireland. Government must show its imbecility, | 
and be taunted with its weakness, if it took this course. Would they resort to | 
extortion and extermination! ‘That was the situation into which the bill drove 
them ; for it made the Government tithe-owner-general, and enfcrced the de- 
mand without mitigation. He had required a reasonable reduction, and he got 
nothing for five years. He also said that a reduction would not do without an 


appropriation of the surplus. Now, we were neither to have reduction nor ap- | cost of the school-houses, &c. There aie pow 


propriation. The Catholic priests had refused indignantly to receive any por- 
tion of the money collected by the Government. He had made a gap in his 
own popularity by pruposing that a portion of the money should be laid 
out in glebes and manses for them. The Government might have step- 
ped into that gap; but they had not done so. It was not demanded that 
the religion of the majority of the people shuuld be established in Ire- 
land, as was the case in England and Scotland. All that was asked 
was, that after a suitable provision had been made for the Protestant 
Church, the surplus should be devoted to works of public utility and charity. 


| parish. As to Education, the Government possessed returns remark 


August 9, 


that we should issue a new Commission to procure fresh information as to the 
population of each parish in Ireland. The injunctions on the Commiss ior 















| this point are distinct and positive. Now twelve hundred persons wer _ 


ployed in making and collecting the Population Returns. I find that ao 


merator in the county of Waterford had £45 10s. for his trouble. If then, the 
enumerators were ali paid at the same rate, the cost of enumeration alone woukd 
be £54,000. You have the Returns up to 1833; and yet you are now 
paring to send out another Commission to ascertain the revenue of the Church, 
and the respective proportion of the Catholic and Protestant population in each 
and minute; specifying the number of children educated in the 7 hw 
parishes, their religious belief, the names of the masters and Mistresses, the 
twenty-three Reports on this 
| subject. One of them (which Sir Robert held up amidst much laughter) con 
| tains 1333 pages. The last Commission was issued in 1824. So moch for 
education. But you want information respecting Irish benefices. « Well— 
you have already three Commissions in Ireland, pursuing inquiries on this sub- 
ject. One was issued in the third year of the present reign ; and includes the 
names of Lord Plunkett, Sir H. Parnell, Sir J. Newport, and others. In the 
last year you instituted another Commission, and you passed an act compelling 
| a valuation of every living in Ireland—compelling a valuation, in order that a 
tax might be levied upon the living—compelling a return of that valuation be. 


What he wanted was, that the government should speak out on this point—that | fore the Ist of December 1833. Moreover, you gave to that Commission by 
they would show that there was some principle of action by which they would be | statute the power of administering an cath to all persons who came before it 
guided—that they would not act as if there were neither fish, flesh, nor good | This Commission has not that power, but on the face of it, I ask for what ob. 


red-herrings amongst them, They were all of them English and Scotch gentle- 
meu. Was there any timid shrinking amongst such men from the assertion of 
their principles? Was cowardice, either moral, political, or personal, ever 
branded upon any one of them! They stood high—they were bound to do so. 
Let it not be said tomorrow of them that they were timid, creeping, crawling 
creatures, who for the sake of the dirty tenure of place and office had flung from 
them the only men of principle amongst them, while they would not attempt to 
assert their own. If they did not this night make an explicit pledge on this 
subject—such a pledge as that contained in the resolution he was about to move 
—they might depend upon it that such would be the universal public opinion of 
them to-morrow. He taunted them to the assertion of their principles Mr. 
Stanley who had seceded from them, bad no hesitation in asserting his principles 
Let Ministers be equally ready to assert theirs, and by duing so restore confidence 
to the people. By acting in this manner, the Ministers might despise the howl- 
ing of bats and owls in old places and ruined towers. The people of England 
did not speak by the voice of monks of the past or present century—by the voice 
of mitred abbots of this or the last century 

Lord ALTHORP referred to the secession of Mr. Stanley, as a proof of the 
serious difference of opinion that existed between him and the present Ministry. 
He thought that Mr. O'Connell ought to be satisfied as to what were the intentions 
of the Government on this subject, by the appointment of a Commission to in- 
quire into the state of the revenues of the Church, with a view to a more equit- 
able appropriation. He could assure the House, that Government would never 
have issued that Commission if they had not intended to act on it. He therefore 
thought, that as this Commission had been appointed, and was about to commence 
its inquiries, no advantage covid, in existing circumstances, result from the 
adoption of the proposition of Mr. O'Connell. While, therefore, admitting the 
right of Parliament to appropriate the surplus revenues of the Church to other 
than Church purposes, and believing also that a new appropriation was necessary 
for the Church itself, as well as to satisfy the people of Ireland, he would meet 
Mr. O'Connell's proposition by a negative. 

Colenel DAVIES considered Lord Althorp’s statement as most vague and un- 
satisfactory, when taken in connexion with the declarations of Ministers, 
especially that of the Marquess of Lansdowne, in the House of Peers. Lords 
Lansdowne and Brougham had declared their intention to limit the application of 
the ae of Irish Church property to moral and religious education in the 
principles of the Established Church. Itbecame the duty of the House, under 
these circumstances, to pass some distinct resolution to show that it would not 
be trifled with. 

Mr. ELLICE said, that the Commissioners had already met; and if their 
numbers were found too small, they would be augmented, in order that unneces- 
sary delay in furnishing the required information might not occur. There was 
no difference of opinion in the Ministry as to the right application of the surplus 
revenues uf the Irish Church. Unanimity now happily prevailed: indeed, had 
there been the least difference of principle among the persons who now formed 
the Administration, or if that principle were averse from a fit application of the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland, after providing sufficiently for the wants of 
that Church, he should have been one of the last persons in the house to have 
accepted a position in that Administration. He should lend his best support to 
a measure so eminently calculated to remove the anomalies and reform the 
abuses ofthe Church Establishment in Ireland; believing that he should there- 
by not only do an abstract act of justice, but relieve the people of Ireland from 
that luad of distress and misery which had so long weighed them down. 

Mr. LEFROY acknowledged that Ministers had made at last an explicit de- 
claration. ‘The sole question now was, is there to be an Established Church in 
Ireland or not? He granted that a majority of the people were Catholics; but 
so were a majority Repealers. If it was a good argument against the Church, 
that a majority of the people were not with it, then the Union ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Secretary RICE repelled the very grave imputation of insincerity which 
Mr. Shaw threw upon Ministers. He defended the issuing of the Commission, 
and its objects. If it was found that a surplus of Irish Church revenue existed, 
Parliament would have a right to deal with it; though in what way he should 
not then state. The House had, in the first place, merely to determine the 
principle, whether Parliament might deal with the surplus. He owned that he 
had notions upon this point, which he had often stated, and was ready to state 
again, and if wrong to renounce them. Bot it was premature to enter into that 
discussion now, because they could not bring it to any practical result (Hear, 
and Oh!) He was ready to consider of the appropriation of the surplus as soon 
as Parliament had determined on the principle, but it was not fitting to do it 
now, and the measure of the surplus must be the wants and necessities of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland; for he would not consent to apply the surplus 
otherwise than for the religious instruction of the Protestant population. Par- 
liament could not agree to Mr. O'Connell's resolution without further informa- 
tion. If he were to proceed on his own belief, and indeed on his own know- 
ledge of Ireland, he should say that there was an excess of wealth belonging to 
| the Church of Ireland, and that it was for her interest that that excess should 

be diminished; but was his knowledge or his belief sufficient ground for 
a solemn decision of Parliament? One gentleman had said that there were 
| 2,000,000 of Protestants in Ireland! Another had said there was only half 
that number. Was it not material to both that they should know precisely how 
| the fact stood’ Whatever view the House might hereafter take of this ques- 
| tion, should be founded on facts. 
| Sir ROBERT PEEL objected to the issuing of the Commission, because up 
| to that hour the motives assigned by Ministers for issuing it were indefensible. 
| The House had a right to know in distinct terms, what the intentions of Go- 
vernment were in regard to the following up of their Commission. ‘ You ob- 
| jected to the motion of the Honourable Member for St. A!ban’s, which asserted 








the principle that Parliament has a right to appropriate to purposes of public 
| atility the revenues of the Church of Ireland. You say that your principle is 
| in your Commission. I look at your Commission, and find it headed—what ! 
A Commission for inquiring into the propriety of an appropriation of the reve- 

nues of the Church of Ireland to secular purposes! No, but a Commission for 
inquiring respecting the state of religious and other instruction now existing in 
Ireland. [Cheers and loud laughter.) The Noble Lord says he has made up 
his mind that the Charch of Ireland is a grievance; and the Secretary for the 








nourable and Learned Member for Dublin, which cuntains no fact, but asserts | 


jects is it issued! Now, I ask you, if it be not for the sake of postponing the 
decision of this subject which you are now competent to make, why issue this 
new Commission! Can it be for the tranquility of Ireland that you keep such 
a subject in abeyance, and evade by every manceuvre a decision upon it ? You 
say that now at last you speak out. I deny that you do speak out. [Very 
loud cheering.] I say that the opinions delivered by different Members of Go. 
vernment on this subject are at variance with each other. [Cheering cop. 
tinued.} Every opinion I have yet heard from them leaves me in doubt as to 
the ultimate intention of the King’s Government ; and that being the case, J do 
not see why you should unsettle the yountry to its core, by declaring that if you 
shall find hereafter that you have a surplus beyond what is wanted to maintain 
the Protestant Church, you will devote it to other purposes. * * * +¢ 
I hope the House will bear with me, while I call its attention to the extraordi- 
nary manner in which the Noble Lord keeps shifting his ground. I can under. 
stand the Noble Lord if he says that the revenues of the Church are given for 
religious purposes, and that he will therefore apply them to the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion ; but * No,’ says he ‘ the object for which I would except 
the appropriation of the revenues of the Church is the Catholic religion.’ How 
narrow, then, is the ground on which he takes his stand. Appropriate the re- 
venues of the Church to New South Wales? He says that, ‘ it would be little 
less than sacrilege to de so.’ But if Parliament has a right to appropriate the 
revenues of the Church at all, why has it not a right to appropriate them if it 
pleases to the benefit and improvement of New South Wales! I see that you 
Gentlemen who pride yourselves on speaking out, as you call it, do not even un- 
derstand the distinctions which you draw yourselves. [Great cheering.] The 
noble Lord in this House, and the Lord Chancellor in the other House of Par- 
liament, have excluded religion from the benefit of this appropriation. ‘We 
have provided,’ say they, ‘for the Presbyterian religion, and we have on principle 
excluded the Catholic.’ To what object then are you to appropriate the property 
of the Church! Iam speaking now of those who say that they speak out, and 
for my life I cannot understand them.” [Immense cheering.) Sir Robert 
proceeded to argue, that no property could be safe if Irish Church property, the 
title to which was three hundred years old, and had been most solemnly guaranteed 
at the Uuion, was to be alienated from the purposes to which it is now applied. 
He again called upon Ministers to lead the public mind by a positive declaration 
of their opinions ; and quoted passages from the speeches of Earl Grey and Lord 
Lansdowne to prove that they had very lately avowed opinions contrary to those 
which were now imputed to them, and to those avowed by their colleagues in 
the House of Commons. : 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL spoke in defence of the conduct of Ministers. He 
had concurred heartily in the apppointment of the Commission, because the 
complaint of the Irish against the preseut appropriation of Church revenues was 
as Just a complaint as ever had been made. We had seen Tory Governments 
passing insurrection acts; we ourselves had been obliged to adopt severe and 
unusual measures; and if it were painful to any statesman to propose measures 
of an unconstitutional character; such measures must be peculiarly abhorrent to 
those who prided themselves in the name of Whigs. [Loud laughter from the 
Opposition, followed by cheering from the Ministerial benches.} Not only had 
Tory and Whig Governments proposed such measures in turn, but Mr. O'Con- 
nell showed himself willing last year to agree to many severe clauses in the 
Protection Bill, which were rendered necessary by the system of marauding and 
outrage daily and nightly prevalent in Ireland. While for temporary purposes 
such measures might be necessary with a view tu the security of peace, life, and 
property, it wasthe duty of Government to look deeper into the causes of the 
long standing and perpetual evils of that country. He went on to declare his 
opinion that the surplus might fairly be applied to the purpeses of education, both 
of Catholics and Protestants. He was relieved from discussing the point as to 
whether Church property could be applied to secular purposes because he be- 
lieved that the surplus would be exhausted in promoting education and works of 
charity. He read some passages frum a charge of the Bishop of Llandaff, in 
which the propriety of inquiring into the mode in which Church property was 
applied, whether beneficialiy to the community or the reverse, was insisted upon 
very clearly. He also quoted a passage from a charge of Dr. Phillpots, who had 
declared it to be the duty of Parliament to add to the property of the Church, if 
it should be found insufficient. This was admitting the right of the Legislature to 
deal with Church property inavery different manner from that of individual pro- 
perty. He was not prepared to continue the Government of Ireland without 
fully probing her condition. He was not prepared to propose the renewal of 
Coercion bills, and to call for an increase of the military force, without endea- 
vouring to do something toameliorate her situation. [Cheers.]} In the same way, 
without intending in the slightest degree to injure the Church of England, be 
| was ready to relieve the Protestant Dissenters from every thing like a civil dis- 
| ability. Upon that subject,as upon the others, he knew perfectly well what 
clamour might be raised against him, and what attempts might be made to cause 
a dissolution of the Government; but be cared not, for he was prepared to stand 
by his opinions, aud to do his duty. ‘I will not (he continued) be a Minister 
to carry on systems which I think are founded in bigotry and prejudice. No; 
be the consequences what they may—be the cry ever so loud—be the success 
what it may—lI will abide by those opinions, and I will use my utmost exertions 
to carry them out totheir full extent. At the same time, I will never make & 
premature declaration of my sentiments. I will not introduce a bill before I 
know the nature of its various bearings. But I will go on from time to time 
renovating and improving our institutions, without the least injury to their an- 
| cient and venerable nature, in order to make them worthy a free and enlightened 


” 














people. 

For Mr. O'Connell's amendment, 99 ; against it, 360; Ministerial and Tory 
majority, 261. The bill was then recommittted pro formd. 
| BREACH OF PRIVILEGE ; LORD BROUGHAM AND THE MORN- 
ING POST 





House of Lords, June 27. 

Lord BROUGHAM called the attention of the House of Peers to a gross 
breach of privilege, and a false and malicious libel on himself, in the Morning 
Post of that morning. During the twenty-four years he had been a Member of 
Parliament, he had never taken such a step, though, God knows, he had received 
| abundant provocation. He wished in this instance he could lay hold of the 
| author of the libel; who was one, he doubted not, that ought to have known 
| better, and let the publisher, his instrument, go free ; but the terms of the libel 
| were such that it was impossible not to take notice of it. Lord Brougham then 





den. Horse, foot, artillery, and marines, were to be employed as heretofore to | Colonies, who has more knowledge of Ireland than all the rest of his colleagues | read the libel from the Post ; which charged him with having garbled an entry 


collect tithes. A black flag, with “ Ve wietis” inscribed upon it, the signal of 
war and extermination, was to be raised in aid of the Church—a ¢hurch begot- 
ten in violence, raised in blood, fed with the tears and miseries of the people for 
three hundred years. Nothing whatever in the way of remedy or mitigation of 
Trish burdens was to be done in five years; not even when after the rejection of 
the motion for repeal, the Legislature had pledged itself to the redress of just 


put together, says that he too has notions upon the subject, but that this is not 
the time to explain them. He is full of information, he is fraught with practical 
| knowledge of Ireland, and he has made up his mind as to the principle on which 
| he will act ; but, instead of telling us what that principle is, what is the course 
which he thinks proper to pursue’ ‘Why, truly, he selects our trusty and well- 
| beloved Thomas Doyley, sergeant-at-law, Thomas Lister, John Wrottesley, 





on the journals of the House of Peers, after having been warned by Lord Den- 
man and another friend, that he had given wrong judgment in a cause to which 
| the entry referred. The cause was that of “Solarte versus Palmer,” which 
was appealed from the Courts below. Lord Brougham was formerly eng® 
| as counsel in the same cause : and, it was aeserted, had recommended the @p- 
| peal to be made, which he now dismissed with costs. The libel was couched im 


grievances. Was not this a time to throw oil on the troubled waters—to miti- | George Barrett Lennard, Edward Carleton Tuffnell, and several other Learned | extremely irritating and contemptuous language ; and concluded with these 


gate political asperities—to quiet and tranquillize the people’ Was any attempt | 


of this kind made! No; the Government did nothing. Good God! was there 
ever such insanity! Five years was a century in the future history of Ireland 


Nations now reckoned, not by ages, but by days, weeks, and months. Talk of | 


reduction five years hence! Prophesy something about the Millenium, and he 
would listen to them as attentively. Five years hence! Why, you might as 
well say that in the year 2500 of the Christian wra something might happen to 
Ireland. Mr. Littleton’s plan was to continue for five years! That was an 
eternity. Meanwhile, was not the present burden to be mitigated! No. Was 
it to be aggravated! Yes. At present, the clergy or tithe owners could only 
distrain for their demand; but pass this bill, and parties could have an ertent, 
seize the land. goods, and body, and break in by open violence on the sanctity 
of private dwellings by day or night. Oh, you had the lion's share, and the 
lion's strength, without the lion’s fabled generosity. He reminded the House of 
the froits of former measures—of the amount collected by the military jn the 
late tithe crusade, and the cost of collecting it. Every November, Government 
would have to pay £500,000 to the clergy under the present bill: without per- 
haps being able tocullect more than £30,000. The British army would go out 


Gentlemen, to make certein inquiries, which must be completed on the spot he- 
fore they can determine on the principle, and which cannot be completed if they 


words. 
“If there is one nobleman in the Upper House, solicitous in the very least 


are properly conducted in less than four or five years. All Ireland is to be degree for the dignity of his order, this matter must be noticed without delay. 
embraced in these inquiries. The property with which the Church is endowed | If what we tell is tree, Lord Brougham is unfit to preside in the Court of Char 
is to be submitted to their investigation ; and this too is to take place under the | cery as a Judge, to sit in Parliament as a Peer, to move in society as 4 gentle- 


auspices of a set of English gentlemen, who, because they are unacquainted 
with Ireland, are sent to make minute inquiries on the spot, into the state of 
every parish in the country, and are thus to go on a tour for statistical informa- 
tion.” Now, Ministers possessed all this information, excepting that which re- 
ferred to the comparative numbers of Catholics and Protestants; which in- 
formation though often applied for, they had uniformly refused to give. Sir 


Robert then at great length described the nature of the duties which thg Com- | 


missioners would bave to perform, and insisted upon their being for the most 


part unnecessary ; inasmuch as fall information upon almost every point ‘hey 
were directed to inquire into, had been already furnished by previous Commis- 
sions, ata very heavy expense, and after very great labour. For instance, we 
have the Population Returns for every parish in Ireland up to the year 183; 
| Those returns were only printed in 1833; and yet it is now proposed, in 1834, 


|man. If what we tell is false, there never was committed a grosser breach of 
| privilege than that of which we are to-day guilty.” 
| Lord Brougham utterly denied the truth of the charges against him. He bed 
received no hint from Lord Denman, or any other person, that his decision w* 
| wrong or injodicious; and he had not in any way whatever interfered with the 
| record on the books of their Lordships’ House. The libeller fancied that he 
had grounds for his charge, because the decision was not entered on the mimutes 
in the same terms as it was given vird voce ; but it was the invariable practice, 
that when a motion that the jodgmeut of the Courts below be affirmed ted 
agreed to, it was entered, “judgment postponed.” Lord Brougham further 
explained this— 
‘« When the order is made, and your Lordships have agreed to affirms de- 
cree, the costs are stated pro forma at £350, but the real amount is left to be 
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ined, ‘Three hundred and fifty pounds is the mazimum sum The 
costs cannot exceed that snm, but they might be less ; they might be £250, or 
£200 The judgment isafterwards entered up, together with the real amount 
of the costs. This great improvement, which was directed by one of my No- 





predecessors, was made years and years before | entered this 
—_ On all occasions, ever since this rule has been in force, the order has 
seen pronounced as I pronounced it; but the judgment has never been entered 
op till the real amount of the costs has been ascertatned. In every one case, I 
at the judgment is moved to be affirmed with costs, but it is entered in the 
ee I have described to your Lordships—- Judgment postponed.’” 

But the ignorant and malicious libeller, on referring to the Journals, found the 
entry different from that which might be expected from the motion ; and there- 
fore charged him with falsifying the judicial decision of the House. As regard- 
ed the charge of his having advised, as counsel, an appeal which he now declared 
should never have been made, he could explain that also. He did not think he 
was bound, as ajudge, to decree according to an opinion which he had given as 
a perhaps prejudiced advocate. But,in this case, it was impossible he could 
have advised the appeal to tho House of Lords; for the cause was tried in the 
Exchequer before the Twelve Judges, subsequently to his becoming Chancellor, 
and long after it had been tried before Lord Tenterden, when he was counsel in 
the cause. Lord Brougham then detailed several circumstances attending the 
conduct of this case by the appellants, with a view to defend the decision which 
had ultimately been given; and concluded with some observations on the neces- 
sity of vindicating the character of the highest court of judicature in the land 
from such foul calumnies as had been levelled against it. Mes. 

Earl GREY then moved that the concluding paragraphs of the article in the 
Post were a gross libel and breach of the privileges of the House. 

This resolution was agreed to. 

Lord WYNFORD confirmed what Lord Brougham had stated respecting the 
form of entering judgment. The Duke of WELLINGTON and the Earl of 
MANSFIELD declared that they were deceived by the mode ir which it was done, 
and had supposed that there must be some mistake in the entry. The Ear! of 
Mansfield also observed, that in the written minute of the proceedings, which 
was different from the printed one, the words “ to be’’ were interlined above the 
word “affirmed.” Lerd BROUGHAM said the clerk must explain that—he 
bad nothing to do with it. 

It was then resolved, ** That Thomas Paine, the publisher of the Morning 
Post, should appear at the bar of the House to-morrow (this day), at half-past 
three o'clock.” 

Accordingly, on Monday, June 30th, the editor, Mr. Brittleston, appeared at 
the bar in the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, and in answer to a ques- 
tion by the Lord Chancellor, said that he was the acting editor of the Morning 


ost. 

. The LORD CHANCELLOR told the witness he was not bound to answer 
any question tending to criminate himself. 

Witness proceeded—He was the acting editor on Thursday and Friday last. 
Saw all matters before they were printed, and had the power of correcting, al- 
tering, or rejecting any article without control. He saw the whole of the lead- 
ing articles on Thursday and Friday last before they were inserted. He could 
have prevented the article complained of from being published. It was with 
his directions that it was inserted. He was aware that the House had voted the 
article a gross breach of privilege. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, Mr. Brittleston certainly could not claim 
to be exempted from answering the question in that House, but it might tend 
to injure him in any criminal proceeding ; and, under any circumstances, it would 
be an aggravation of the offence if he was to say that he wrote it himself, for the 
author was worse than the publisher; and if he was to say he received it from 
another person, then it would prove that he conspired with soine one else to 
violate the rules of their Lordship’s House. He (the Lord Chancellor,) there- 
fore, thought the House cvuld not call on Mr. Brittleston to answer the question. 

Mr. Brittleston then addressed the House, and assured their Lordships that he 
was not actuated by any feelings of malice or disrespect towards their Lordship's 
House, and that he was at all times ready to apologise where apology was due. 
Mr. Brittleston then went into a history of the case of ‘ Solarte vs. Palmer,” 
which had called forth the attack upon the said Chancellor, in the judgment of 
which case the article complained of was written. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR after commenting on the nature of the article, 
said he left the case in their Lordships hands. 

Lord DENMAN said the offence was one of that serious nature that their 
Lordships would be wanting in their doty if they hesitated in inflicting punish- 
ment on the individual at the bar. His Lordship concluded by moving that 
Mr. Brittleston be taken into custody, which was agreed to. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR hoped their Lordships would not follow up the 
motion further, but that they would consent to Mr. Brittleston being now repri- 
manded and discharged. He thought their dignity would be best consulted by 
administering justice with mercy. 

Earl GREY thought the article complained of was so atrocious that the au- 
thor of it ought to be visited with some heavier punishment than a reprimand. 
[Left sitting. } 


—p— 

It is generally anticipated that the bill for admitting Dissenters to the Univer- 
sities will be rejected in the Lords. It is in vain to deny that a pretty strong 
Chureh feeling is getting up throughout the country. So confident is the belief 
of the defeat of the bill in the Upper House, that it is said many of the sham 
reformers voted for it in the Commons, knowing it would be lost in the Peers. 
The supply of sham reformers seems to be more numerous than is commonly 
imagined. 

Don Carlos and party have left Portsmouth for London. In the train of Car- 
los was the noted General Moreno, who was employed by the late King Ferdi- 
nand to inveigle Mr. Boyd, an English gentleman, and a party of Spanish libe- 
tals into Spain in 1831-2, under the pretence that an insurrection was on the 
point of breaking out. The unhappy victims fell into this snare, were seized, 
and executed without mercy. The British Consul at Malaga made every exer- 
tion to save Mr. Boyd, but failed. The arrival of the chief agent of this dread- 
ful plot in England has produced a great sensation—the papers are loud in their 
execrations of the monster; and tha matter, it will be seen from the following 
extract, has been brought before Parliament. In the meantime it is said that 
Moreno bas fled to the north of Europe. 

GEN. MORENO—House of Commons, June 27. 

Mr. O'Dwyer moved fur a return of the names of the suite of Don Carlos in 
England ; also for copies of all the official documents connected with the death 
of Mr. Boyd, a British subject slain in Spain. His object for doing so was to 
bring the whole circumstances of the murder to light, as he was informed that 
the government had, at present, in its possession a letter which fixed it conclu- 
sively on General Moreno. 

Lord Palmerston suggested that the hon. member should alter his motiun to 
Copies of the correspondence between the foreign office and the King’s minis- 
ters at Madrid, or the British consul at Malaga. This would meet all the diffi- 
culties, and give every explanation requisite. With respect to the document 
alluded to, he (Lord Palmerston) knew nothing of it, and never to his knowledge 
had it in his possession. Mr. Boyd, it was well known, had in 1831, joined Ge- 

neral Tarrijos and some other Spaniards, and landed in Gibraltar. He (Lord 
Palmerston) believed they were induced to land at Malaga in consequence of pri- 
vate comm»nications, and were then put to death four days after their capture 
by General Moreno. The British consul at Malaga had made every effort to 
obtain the liberation of Mr. Boyd, but ineffectually. The sentence was in per- 
fect conformity with the laws of Spain. As regarded Mr. Boyd, he believed that 
the sentence was, unfortunately, in conformity with the laws of nations. The 
foreign office received intelligence of the death of Mr. Boyd, before it received 
any other account of the circumstance, and therefore nothing was left for them 
but to make the strictest inquiry, which they did. 

An Hon. Member said that a letter was in the possession of an individual in 
the country from General Moreno, in which the unfortunate individuals who 
were slain were invited to land. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it was questionable whether the law of nations afforded 
any protection to a monster who could first invite men to an enterprize and then 
become their butcher. He thought that the law afforded a means of reaching 
the perpetrator of so foul an act. 

rd Palmerston said the question was whether Mr. Boyd was taken with 
‘rms in his hands or not? 

Mr. O'Connell said that legal judgment ought to be taken, whether the assas- 
‘ination was not cognizable by the law ; especially as the murdered men did 
not go voluntarily, but, as it were, on compulsion. 
Mr. Hutt had known Gen. Torrijos and Mr. Boyd well; and-he hoped that 
{ there was any power to punish the monster who had murdered them, that 
the Noble Lord would not let it remain inoperative. The address was agreed to. 

Py Doctrinaires have triomphed in the French elections. It is supposed that 
= 459 members elected, not more than 80 will be in the opposition. Even La- 
atte lost his election for Paris, but he was ultimately returned for a provincial! 
“strict. The Cholera has broken out in Spain. 

The Lords of the Treasury have decided, that the Tea imported into Liver- 
pool from Dantzic cannot he permitted to enter for home consumption, but per- 
mission has been given to export it. 


Capt. Byng, formerly commander of the British Naval Station in Upper Ca- 








Che Albion. 
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on the separation of the American Colonies from the English Government. | 
The Braganza, Portuguese frigate, with Admiral Napier and suite, on board, 
has arrived at Portsmouth from Lisbon. Admiral Napier landed ard took up his | 
abode at the George Hotel, immediately opposite the residence of Don Carlos. 
The accounts from Lisbon by the Braganza are only one day later than the pre- 
vious arrival, and contain no news of importance. 


| On his approaching restoration to his country. Sir Francis Burdett presided. 





| to indemnify them for the loss of territorial rights in Pennsylvania, consequent | peachy), on Wednesday the 7th instant—the cork well secured, and covered 
with black sealing wax.” 


The following is a copy of the MS. enclosed in the bottle :-— 
“ At Sea—On board the schooner New Packet, Capt. Francis D Hardy, 


| from New York, and bound to Newboryport, Mass., 12 days out, with the fol- 
lowing cabin passengers on board, viz..—Mr. and Mrs. Field, of England ; 

, Miss Eliza Field, of do. ; Miss Harriet Field, of do ; Master George Field, of 

Gen. Mina.—A splendid dianer was given on the 28th of June, in London, by | do.; Witham Coffin, of New York ; William James Monroe Coffin, of do 

his political admirers and private friends to the gallant and patriotic Gen. Mina, | all in good health, notwithstanding the stores of the veusel are getting short, 

and the water low. Whoever may take up this bottle, will please publish its 


. 








Died, at Washington, D. C., on the 20th, Robt, Leckie, Esq 
which he bore with singular fortitude. 





| 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 54 per cent. prem, 
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By the Hibernia we are in possession of London papers to the 30th of June. 
The additional political intelligence by this vessel is not important. In Par- 
liament the object of most interest appears to be the attack made on the cha- 


cont 


racter of the Lord Chancellor, by the Morning Post, the particulars of which 

will be found briefly swmmed up in anothercolumn. It is not yet settled what 

punishment shall be inflicted on the libeller. The case is a curious one, for it 

was admitted that by a literal construction of the entries on the journals of the 

House of Lords, there did appear to be good grounds for the charge brought 

against Lord Brougham; but it turns out that according to the forms and 

phraseology of the House, the meaning is the reverse of what it appears to 

be. The paradox is explained in our extracts. One thing is certain, that the 

editor of the Post has involved himself in an unpleasant affair, and must throw 

himself on the mercy of the House. Lord Brougham has already, with much 

generosity, expressed a wish that the offender may not be dealt by with any 

undue severity. 

We have inserted a debate which took place in the House of Commons on the 

23d of June, on the subject of Irish Church property. This question seems 
almost threadbare ; but as the Ministers were driven, in consequence of Mr. 
O'Connel’s motion, to make sundry confessions of faith, and which confessions 
appear to be concessions to the Libera/s, we have copied their remarks. It will 
appear that all the Ministers.in the lower House, Lord Althorp, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Ellice, &c., declare their conversion to the princi- 
ple of appropriating surplus Church property to the service of the State. This 
is all plain enough, but what shall we say, when we go up to the House of 
Lords, and there find the Ministers in that assembly affirming, that surplus 
Church property can and shall be only applied to the Church itself. The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, no longer ago than the 6th of June, made the following 
remarks, when speaking of the recently issued Royal Commission— 

‘If there should be a surplus, he only contemplated its appropriation to pious 
and charitable purposes connected with the Established Church.” 

Now, when this is compared with the speeches of Mr. Spring Rice, Lord 
John Russell, and others, to which we have before adverted, what are we to 
think of a Cabinet where its Members in one house of Parliament hold language 
and principles totally different from its Members in the other house of Parlia- 
ment? And yet Mr. Ellice declares most solemnly, that perfect unanimity 
reigns in his Majesty’s Councils! There is but one conclusion to be arrived at, 
namely, that the opinions of the King’s advisers are as discordant as ever they 
were, and are not likely to be otherwise. Sir Robert Peel made a most masterly 
speech on the occasion, in which he ridiculed and stigmatized with unmitigated 
severity this pretended unity and concord of the Cabinet. 
things last much longer ! 


Can such a state of 





We have at length the official accounts of the progress of the Choiera at 
Montreal ;—they exhibit a mortality we had no conception of. 

We also learn that the disease has made its appearance at Kingston and York, 
in Upper Canada, but not by any means to the extent that existed in 1832. 
Some cases have occurred in this city—they are what physicians term sporadic 
cases, as nothing in the shape of epidemic exist here at present. Upon the 
whole the town is as healthy as usual at this season of the year, particularly 
after the extraordinary degree of heat that visited us in July. 


Burials at the Catholic and Protestant Burying Grounds, and at that of the Common 
from the 12th July to the 3d August, 1834, classified as to Children, Adults, 
and Cholera patients, 


Children. Adults Total. Cholera. 
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From the Quebec Gazette, of Aug. \st. 

Public Healith—The number of interments yesterday and Wednesday ex- 
ceeded those of the two days preceding, and have not undergone much 
diminution from the average of the last ten or twelve days. 
proportion of the deaths, was however, made up of children, females, and persons 


and there is every reason to expect soon a considerably improved state of health. 





in Upper Canada, to deliberate on various subjects. 
the market was filled by a large number of respectable persons, when, during 
the proceedings, the gallery, which was exceedingly crowded, gave way, and 
precipitated those occupying it to the bottom, a distance of about twenty feet. 
By this sad accident several lives have teen lost, and about thirty persons badly 
wounded. The following is a list of the sufferers :— 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, second son of Capt. Fitzgibbon, a fine promising youth, killed. 
Mr. Hutton. foreman to Mr.Stennett.do. Mr.Hood,City Assessor.do. Mr Street, 
son of S. Street. Esq. Falls, and Clerk to Mr. Draper, arm fractured and shockingly 
mangled. Mr. Daly, Toronto Library, thigh broken. Mr. Mountjoy, Watchmaker, 
do. Mr. Webster, Tailor, a good deal bruised and injured. Mr. Webster, jon. do. 
caught on a hook while falling, and shockingly mangled. Mr. Deedes, thigh 
broken, compound fracture. Mr. Deedes, (his brother) broieed. Mr. Gooder- 
ham, jun., thigh broken. Mr. Thornhill, Crown Lands Office, thigh broken. 
Mr. Henderson, do. a good deal bruised. Mr. Crawford, do. do. Mr. Ejiiott, 
Chorch Street; ribs broker. Master Fairbanks; flesh torn with a hook.— 
Master Ewart; ancle injured. Two sons of Mr. Billings, a good deal injured. 
Dr Lithgow ; seriously burt. Capt. Fitzgibbon, do. Mr. Morrison, Tavern 
keeper, seriously hurt. Mr. John Armstrong, do. Mr. Leslie, at the Garrison, 
do. Mr. R. Meighan; bruised. Mr. Starke, sen., and Mr. Starke, jun., Book- 
sellers; a good deal hurt. Mr. Keating, British Coffee House; do. Three 
Gentlemen at do. a good deal burt. Two or three Gentlemen at Steamboat Hotel, 
do. Mr. Corcoran, Clerk Courier Office, do. Mr. Alderman Dennison and 
and Mr. Gurnett, slight injuries in the head. There are many others slightly 


injured. —_ 
THE GULF STREAM, 
We have received the following letter and enclosure from our correspondent 








nada, has been returned to Parliament from the Borough of Chatham 
The late Governor Penn, who died a short time since, at his seat, Stoke-park, 


, ucks, at an advanced age, had an hereditary pension on the consolidated fund of | 
+3,000 per annum, granted on a Parliamentary compensation to the Penn family, 


in the Bay of Campeachy :-— 


A much greater 


of debilitated habits. There is undoubtedly, much less intensity in the attacks, 


Dreadful Accident.—On the 30th ult. a public meeting took place at Toronto 
The gallery attached to 


ts in the first newspaper on their arrival —O® Cape Cod, in lat. 42, lon. 


. of a painful illness, | 79 4). Wednesday morning, Sept. 22d, 1830.” 


It will be seen that the bottle containg the above memorandam was thrown 


| Overboard off Cape Cod in September 1830, and was picked up down in the 


Bay of Campeachy in May 1834, having occupied nearly four years in perform- 
ing the voyage. The direction taken was undoubtedly that of the Gulf Stream, 
which carried the bottle and its contents, first to the Banks of Newfoundland, 
afterwards down to the Azores, and from thence to the Coast of Africa, where 
it soon became influenced by the trade winds, and was carried down to the 
point where it was picked up. Had it remained unmolested it would, in all hu- 
man probability have again reached Cape Cod, from whence it took its depart- 
ure. The route pursued by the bottle offers another proof, if it were wanted, 
that the waters of the Northern Atlantic are by the force of the trade winds 
made to perform a constant circular course, which has probably existed from the 
creation, and will continue to exist until the end of time, or until some extra- 
ordinary physical change takes place on the surface of the globe. 





OONCERT BY MRS. OKILL’S PUPILS 

We have on a former ocasion called the attention of our readers to the ex- 

cellent establishment for young ladies, by Mre. Okill in Barclay-st 

On Friday last, previous to the advent of the summer holidays, a vocal and 

instrumental concert was given by the pupils, under the direction of the respective 

masters, and the lady of the establishment, which far surpassed any thing of 
the sort we have séen for a great length of time. The performance was opened 
with the overture to Tancredi with accompaniments on three pianos, which was 
well executed, and which was afterwards followed by the overture to Anacreon, 
both of which were much and deservedly admired. The vocal efforts were 
also successful, particularly the terzetto “ Day again is gently breaking,” exe- 
cuted by Mr. Julius Metz and two of his pupils, and a chorus from the opera of 
“ La Donna del Lago” by about twelve or fifteen of the young ladies. A cavi- 
tina and a duett in the second part, together with a chorus from I] Pirata, are 
particularly deserving of commendation. A highly respectable company’ as- 
bled, consisting of the parents and friends of the pupils, to whom the per- 
formances gave great satisfaction. ‘The musical and vocal pupils of this school, 
it may be mentioned, are under the tuition of Mr. Biondell and Mr. Julius Metz. 





In our last we published a letter from one of our London correspondents, 
which gave a tolerable picture of the present state of the Theatricals in Eng- 
land; we shall to-day devote a few lines to intelligence of the same sort in 
New York. 
Mr. Hill, the gentleman who is so clever in representing Yankee characters, 
is, we understand, engaged at the Park, and will make his appearance in Sep- 
tember. His peculiar forte lies in delineating the Yankee, proper—that is to 
say, as he appears in the New England States. Of course, such a character is 
totally different from the Col, Wildfire of Mr. Hackett, excellent as this latter 
is. It isa character that Mr. Matthews will like to look at, because it is a 
character, and in Mr. Hill's hands a well drawn one. In the course of Mr. 
Hill’s engagement, @ new drama, written by the late Mr. Stone, called the 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, will be produced. In this drama, a part of which 
we have looked over, are some excellent scenes, stirring incidents, and good 
situations—qualities which tend so much to ensure the success of any piece. A 
Yankee character, Sy. Saco, is introduced, which will be personated by Mr. 
Hill, and no dovbt with success, for it was written expressly for bim by Mr 
Stone, not long before he unfortunately put a period to bis existence. He be- 
stowed unwearied pains on it, and considered it more complete than any thing 
that had yet been written in tat line. A few weeks will enable the public to 
judge of its merits. 
Mr. Norton, the celebrated professor of the Trumpei, alittle nettled, perhaps, 
at the taunts thrown out against him by some of the city papers, who wish to 
put Signor Gambati over him, has at last given a challenge to the latter gentleman, 
to play against him. The challenge is contained in the following letter, the style 
and language cf which is much to our liking—it is John Bullish to the core, and 
breathes nothirg but confidence, good-humour, and fair play. Mr. Norton usually 
plays the modern trumpet, with a slide ; Signor Gambati has a still more modern 
instrument, furnished with keys and valves; both gentlemen are excellent on 
their respective instruments. The proposal then, made by Mr. Norton, to lay 
aside these compound instruments, and to resort to the true, plain, old-fashioned 
trumpets, and to play on them the original music, as composed for the real trom- 
pet by the best masters, seems to be a fair one, and we hope it will be adopted, 
for it is the only way in which the real merits of the competitors can be tested. 
The following is the letter alluded to, addressed to the Editors of the Times :— 
Clinton Hotel, Aug. 7, 1934, 
To the Editors of the Tomes. 

Gentlemen,—Having observed several articles in the daily papers, in which 
my talents have been brought into comparison with those of another Professor 
of Mosic, Mr. Gambati, and propositions made in the form of a challenge, that 
we should havea trial of skill, I beg leave to acquaint the public, thoogh your 
valuable columus, that proud of the patronage I have already obtained, | am 
ready to play wth Mr. Gambati, to test that superiority as 4 Professor of the 
Trompet which I believe I have a right to claim, and I offer the following pro- 
posal forMr. Gambati’s acceptance, begging that Gentleman at the same time 
to believe that ] have every respect for bis talents as a musician, and the kind- 
est feelings towards him personally. if 

Mr. Gambati or his friends, shall select any obligato composition, written for 
the ** plain Trumpet,” by any master of celebrity, from old Hande! (who has 
written more dificulties than any other man for the Trompet)down to Rossini,snd 
I will with muca pleasure play the selected piece on the same evening with Mr. 
Gambati. A musician of character and talent shall be selected by each of us as 
judges, with reference, if divided in opinion, to a third gentleman of their own 
selection. F - 

The iostroments to be used, shall be selected from any music store in this 
city. There are two Trompets at this instant at the store of Mr. Howitt, 
Broadway, of ecual ‘‘ calibre,” of which Mr. G. may have the choice. And as 
Mr. Gambati has twice played Handel's song—-** Trumpet Shall Sound, 
with Mr. Kyle, | will name another—" Let the Bright Seraphin,” provided the 
aid of Mrs. Austin can be obtained. Let Mr. Gambati sceompany that lady in 
the latter song, ind | will accompany Mr. Kyle in the former ; we can then on 
the same evenirg change the a - po I will secompany Mrs. Austin, 

. Gamba shal! accompany Mr. . 

gay ped ey setae yey Fp tnt that Mr. Gambati and myself play 
on differently coustructed instruments, the above arrangement will be the only 
fair mode of dedsion. 1 will however “waive” the advantage that ** and 
valves” give M:. Gambati in forming notes that never were written for the 
Trompet, and if he pleases, he plane valve Trumpet in either of the 
ee JOHN THOMPSON NORTON. 

in. Mr. Reynoldson, and others, are giving some excellent concerts 
at Ft ta which are well attended. A part of the Italian company is 
doing the same bing at Niblo’s, where an audience of the fires 9 enema 
nightly attend. The warm weather has produced a very favourable season 
all the ie gardens. 

Petia gere received by H. M. Consul, by the last packet, from the 
Colonial office, sddressed to Lord Aylmer. As they were understood to be 
from Mr. Spring Rice, the new Colonial Secretary, and as they were gee ’ 
to be forwarded to Quebec by express, they probsbly contain matter of im- 


portance. 

The Harpers bave this week published the third volume of the comp! 
oniform series of the works of Mrs. Sherwood. It contains the stories of 
tle Henry—the Re-captured oe Merchant of Bagdad—the histones 

; oj of Lady Clare, &c. &e. ek, 
7, Publishers have also given us Fraser's historical and descriptive ac- 


—_ 





“ Belize, 2ist May, 1834 
“* Sir—The bottle which contained the enclosed was picked up by a Spaniard 
| named Vito Pacheco, four leagues to the northward of Ascension Bay (Cam- 





i t. The name 
count of Persis, 8 work full of interest, information, and amusemen 
| of the sethor, so celebrated for oriental sketches, must be a good passport to any 
| History of Perea It forms No. 70 of Harper's Family Library. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

[Tom Cringle's Log bas been revived in Blackwood, under the title of Cruise 
of the Midge ; it is, however, very uneven in ite character, and many parte are 
spun out unnecessarily. But the following passage is full of the original beau- 
ty of the author's best efforts, and we give it accordingly. The Midge has 
been cruising on the coast of Africa, and is on her way to the West Indies, 
having boarded the day previously a vessel bound to the Cape of Good Hope, 
with @ family of Moravian missionaries on board—all of whom perished, except | 
the child, in the gale now to be described.) 

I was dreaming of the party I Lad so recently left, and again | was confabulat- 
ing with the mild placid women, and the fair child was also there. Ob, who 
can appreciate the delights of female society like the poor sailor, who has been 
condemned, month after month, to the gruff society of great he men, and whose 
horizon has doring alhthat time been the distant meeting of sea and sky. 

** Any one speaking below in the cabin there?” quoth Joey. 

“ Yes,” said 1; “what does the weather look like?" 

“ Very biack, sir, all round, but no wind as yet—it rains alittle now and then, 
sir.” 
* Where is the Commodore '" 

“ About a mile on the starboard bow.” 
* And the ship!” 
** Close to, astern of us, sir.” 

* The swell seems heavy,” continved I. 

* Very. sir—it has been increasing during the whole of the watch; the ship 
you boarded yesterday evening is rolling awfully heavy.” 

Here some one from aft called to little Peak, but I could sot make ont what 
the voice said—* How do yuu think so1” answered the midshipman. ‘I'ne man 
said something in reply, but still I could not distinguish the words. 

“I fear,” said Joey now, ‘the merchantman has sprung something aloft, sir | 
—there is a great bustie on board of her—there, there, her foretopgallant-mast 
is Sag 

ye to see what had befallen the ark of my interesting friends, I rose and 
dressed as fast as 1 could, and was in the act of going on deck when another 
tremendous thunder plomp came down with even greater fory than before. | 
waited until 1t was over, and by this time the day began to break. When I got 
on deck the sky was very lowering, and the sea as black as pitch; and although 
the increasing light proved that the sun was not far below the horizon, yet there 
was not the smallest clear streak in the east to be seen. The whole vault of 
heaven was ink-bleack, and I was startled by the clearness with which the 
undulations of the rapidly increasing swell, and the balls and rigging of the two 
ships, could be seen. The frigate bad her three topsails, foresail, and jib get, 
and rolled so heavily that she appeared to be dipping her yardarms alternately in 
the water. She had struck her royal masts, and | could see through the glass 
the people bosy in getting the studding-sails out of the tops, so for her I had no 
foar ; bat the merchantman astern had either been caught by the suddenness 
with which the sea had risen, or the scantiness of her crew had prevented her 
taking the precaution rendered necessary by the threatening appearance of the 
weather, in proper time, for her main and mizen royal masts were still up, her 
topgallant sails still set, and altogether from the evident confusion on board, now 
increased from the accident already alluded to, it was clear to me, that if any 
sudden equall were to overtake her before »he had time to shorten sail, she 
would be caught all of aheap. | 

As the morning lightened, the Gazelle, (the frigate in company,) the instant 
that flags could be seen, telegraphed to send a boat on board the damaged vessel, 
and the word was accordingly passed, for | was not sorry of another opportunity 
of paying a visit to my amiable friends of last evening. 

“Tsay, Dennis, I think I will go on board myself, instead of sending any of 
the boys,” 

[The boat is manned and pushed off, but the approach of a squall obliges it 
to put back.) 

I never despise a hint where | know it is wel! meant, and in an instant I was 
on board again, and we had just got the boat ran up, when the Commodore 
telegraphed, “‘ Keep all fast with the boat.” 

Once more it cleared, and there was no rain in the quarter where we had re- 
cently seen it falling with such violence, bot the threatening clouds had Jowered 
right over the spot, and began to boil and whirl in sooty convolutions, like the | 
blackest and thickest of the smoke, as it leaves the funne! of a steam-boat im- 
mediately after the fire is mended. | 

Under this gloomy canopy, as far in the south-east as we could see, the black | 
waves began now to be crested with white foam, anda low undefinable hoarse | 
murmur, move like the hollow subterranean sound that precedes the shuck of an 
earthqonke, than the roar of the ocean, gradually stole down on us with increas- | 
ing distinctness. 

** Te that thunder!” passed among the men. 

“ Thander !" qooth old Dogvane, ‘I wish it were, my lads.” | 

“ What is that t” 

The frigate had fired & gun to attract our attention, for the darkness had set- 
tled down so thick around us, that we could not have seen flags. She had furled 
every thing but the close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed foresail, “ A nod is 

*as good as a wink,” said I, as I called all hands to shorter, sail; and when we 
had every thing snug, I looked out in the direction from whence we expected the 








wind tocome. The white crests had increased, and again in the distance the grey ship sweltered about on the boiling sea. A sheep, apparently a pet jamb, | 


skreen descended from the clouds perpendicularly, like a watery avalanche, and 
hid every thing beyond it from our view. 

Presently this column at the lower extremity bent, and drove away to the 
northward ancl westward, as if a shallow vein of wind had skimmed furiously 





along the surface of the sea, while all above was as yet dead calm. But the | ed all of them, washing aside the skirt of the cloak that covered the oldest of | 


upper part of the shower gradually assumed the same slanting direction, indi- 
cating that the agitation of the air was extending upwards, when suddenly the | 
rain once more fell right down from the heavens, and concealed the agitated | 
billows beyond like a black curtain, indicating that it had again fallen calin. | 

**Come, I don't think it will end in wind of any consequence to speak of, 
after all,” enid f. 


“ Don't you be too sure, ny lovely little man,” quoth the imperturbable Den- | A huge green wave was curling its monstrous crest, like revolving wheels of | 


nis, “Pray have the kindness to furl every inch of canvass, or—fetch me a | 
prayer book—look there 

I followed the direction in which he pointed ; the column of rain was still fall- , 
ing straight down, and as well defined as if it had been a water spout in reality, 
when all at once the lower part of it was once more bent to an apgle of*thirty 
degrees with the horizon, but continuing very dense and opaque. In a few 
moments the whole pillar of water took the same oblique direction, until it 
slanted straight as a sunbeam shvoting forth from heaven. !t continued as thick 
and impenetrable to the sight as ever for the space of half a minute, when, as if | 


poor women in such a predicament! You must have lost your heart, Brail, | crew, they had, with woble intrepidity and calm resolution, clung until this very 


aboard there, you are grown so awfully sentimental since you returned.” 

Here Lennox interrupted him, as be hastily entered the small cabin. ‘‘ The | 
ship has made a signal of distress, sir.” 

“The devil she has” We both jumped up the ladder as quick as we could. 
The frigate was steering large, aboot a mile on our lee-bow. All was right and 
snug with her, but the ship, that lay about balf a mile abeam of us to windward, | 
had her ensign flying at the mizen-peak, with the union down, and the signal for 
a boat flying at the head of the foretopmast. 

To send her assistance before the sea went down was utter'y impossible; no 
boat could have lived for a minute; 20 all that I could do was to haul by the 
wind, and close under her lee-quarter. It was still blowing so fresh, that when 
the master hailed I could not hear him; betas she lay over, we could see that | 
the gush of clear water from the scuppers was a sad indication of what had be- 
fallen them. J could distinguish the two young missionaries, in their trowsers | 
and shirts, labouring most vigorously among the crew ; while the patriarchal oid 
man was holding on by the mizen-rigging, close to the master of the vessel, evi- 
dently keeping his footing on the deck of the tumbling vessel with great diffi- 
culty. Seeing me on the deck, he took off his hat, which was instantly blown 
overboard, and his long grey hairs streamed straight out in the wind. This to | 
me was a moving incident, simple as it may appear to others, and it seemed to | 
affect Donovan also. 

“What a very fine-looking old man he is indeed '” said Dennis. 

The lady passengers were both below, at least I could see nothing of them. 
When we closed, the captain hauled down the ensign, and as the flow of water 
from the pumps seemed to decrease, I began to hope that they were gaining on 


| the leak. I now steered as close to as I could without danger, and hailed that 
the r t it was possible I would send assistance to them. ‘The captain heard | 





me, and made his acknowledgment with bis trumpet. 

We kept as near her as was safe the whole forenoon, and although we saw 
that the crew were every now and then taking a spell at the pumps, yet they 
seemed quite able to keep the leak under, and every thing once more appeared 
to be going on orderly on board. 

“Come,” said 1, to old Shavings the carpenter, who was looking out at her 
alongside of me, * if the weather would only moderate a bit, a smal! touch of 
your quality, Master Shavings, and a forenoon’s spell of your crew, would set 
him all to rights again—eh?”’ 

The warrant officer turned his quid, and thereby poisoned a do!phin or two, I 
make no doubt, by the jet of tobacco juice that he squirted overboard. He 
then took a long squint before he spoke 

** IT ben’t sartain of that, sir. The water flowing there from the scuppers is 
ervel clear, sir. I fear she has started something serious; I don't think she 
would make so much by mere straining.” I began to fear he was right. ‘‘ And 
I sees some signs of a bustle on board again, sir; there, if the bloody fool of a 
cook has not set fire to the boarding of the small galley—the caboose they calls 
itin marchantmen.” 

However, this accident seemed very trivial, for the man immediately to all 
appearance extinguished it again ; but the alarming part of it was, that it seemed 
to have taken place while he was taking his spell at the pumps, a sure indication 
that the crew were more exhausted than I had allowed for. 

The master now came suddenly on deck, and we noticed a man came up the 
fore-hatchway, and run aft to him, shewing by the energy of his action that the 
matter he was communicating was alarming, whatever its vature might be. The 
pomps were instantly manned again, and after a long spell I noticed the car- 
penter sound the well, and immediately he shook his head. At this several of 
the men threw off their shirts, as if preparing for a tough bout, and set to work- 
ing harder than ever, the water once more gushing out over the ship's side in 
strong clear jets. 

The young missionaries who had for a minute disappeared, were again on 
deck, and they and the master himself now took their turns like so many of the 
crew ; but still there was no rushing nor alarm apparently amongst them. By 
and by, I noticed the master go aft and take up on his knee one of the black 
boards used to shut up the front of the hencoops in bad weather, on which he 
appeared to write something, in order to communicate with us, as, from the in- 
crease of the gale and the sea, there was no use inattempting to be heard through 


| the trumpet. Evidently with an intention of not alarming the crew he now 


slipt this over the side. On it was written in chalk, 
“ Tue Leak 18 GAINING ON Us.” 

The gale now came thundering down with such violence, that I found it neces- 
sary to clew up every thing but the close-reefed foresail, and the tremendous 
seas that roared astern of us made it doubtful how long we should be able to 
scud. The distress of the ship was evidently increasing; and I noticed that 
the poor helpless women were on deck clinging to the old man, whose age 
rendered it out of the question his attempting to be of any use at the pump. 

J shall never forget the group. He was holding on by the mizen-beckstay, in 
ahalf kneeling position; the youngest woman was beside him in her night- 
dress, with her long hair hanging lank down and drenched with rain over her 
deadly pale features, while her fair and taper naked arms were clasped convul- 
sively round his neck, as she hid her face in his bosom. ‘he elder lady was 
sitting covered with a boat-cloak on the small seat, that ran along the larboard 





moment. 

The eldest lady was now lying motionless on the wet deck, apparently deaq 
or in a faint, with her Lare arms clasped round her child, who, poor little 
was tossing his tiny hands, and apparently crying piteously, while the youn, 
woman was clinging convulsively round ber husband's neck, as, along with be 
companion and the old captain, he bad now sat down on the deck—the y 
grouped round the patriarchal old Moravian, who was kneeling in the middie 
acd with out-stretched hands apparently imploring Heaven for mercy, while ove; 
all, the sea, now lashed into redoubled fury by the increasing gale, norte er 
showers of spray. ™ 

The whole after part of the ship was by this time on fire; and felling off be 
fore the wind under her foresail, she ran down in the direction of the frigate 
that was lying to about a mile to leeward. As she bore up and parsed us the 
old captain, drenched, hali-naked and bare-headed, with a face pale as dutabs 
was endeavouring to seize the ensign union down in the main rigging, byt « 
was torn from his feeble hands by the strength of the wind, and as if it he 
been the last faint gleam of hope finally deserting them, flew down to leeward 
like a flash of red flame. He then again bung the board on which he had 
formerly telegraphed over the gangway. ‘The following fearful legend was no 
written on it in chalk ; 

*\ON FIRE, AND SINKING!” 

If I had followed her, after having once been pooped, and hearly swamped 
already, it would have been downright madness, especially as I could rend 
no earthly assistance. I had therefore nothing for it but to keep the Midge 
lying to. 

The firmament now became black as night. A thick squall, with heavy rain 
that had been some time brewing to windward, burst down on us with the most 
terrific fierceness. For a minute we could neither see nor hear any thing but 
the roaring of the tormented waters, and the howling or rather thundering of 
the wind. ‘The shred of sail that we had set flew out of the bolt-rope into rip. 
bens, with a sound like a cannon-shot, and I thought the little vesse) would have 
turned keel wp. Atlength it passed us, and cleared where we lay, Only to shew 
us the poor disabled ship overtaken by it. And now it was evident that she 
was water-logged, from the heavy sickly way in which she rolled and pitched 
while the fire lit up the whole dark sky overhead with a red murky glare, as if 
it had been midnight. 

The squall crept up to her, thickened round her, and gradually concealed 
both her and the frigate, hiding them entirely from our view within its watery 
veil; but the conflagration still lit up, and shone through the grey mist-like 
shroud, (alas, in very truth a shroud to one of them!) and gave horrible indica. 
tion as to her whereabouts. 

It suddenly disappeared, the tornado of wind and rain drifted down to |ee- 
ward. A blinding flash of lightning took place, and anon a peal of thunder 
shook the empyrean, as if it had been the trumpet of the Archangel. Tie 
clouds rose—the weather cleared away—Great God, what dol see! The frigate 
is there-———Bur THE sup Is GONE! 

* : * 


> * a 
[To be Continued.} 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTION, Edward Zealand 

, Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows :-— 

Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto sume morning at 10 o’clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 
and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o’clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 
Cobourg same evening at 10 o’clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o'clock next morn- 
ing ; leave Rochester at 6 o’clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning.—-Will leave Cobourg at 6 o’elock on Tuesday morning, and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Toronto at 6 o’vlock Wednesday 
morales and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o’clock same morning, touching at 
Oakville. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at 1 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto at 5 o’clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning touching at Port 
Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afiernoon. Will leave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at 
Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o’clock Friday morning and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leave 
Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o’clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o’clock same 
morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-week, at the times above- 
mentioned, should the weather permit. 

The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 
from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the 
head of Lake Ontario. 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
the only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario, 

1! baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless 
delivered on board in charge of the Clerk. 

Acrents.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E.& J. Ritchie; Oakville, Mr. Thomas; To- 
ronto, James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E. 
Perry, Esq. ; Port Hope, John Brown, Esq. 

Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. [May 18+tf. 








side of the companion, with one of her arms over the top of it to keep her in 
her seat, which she seemed to accomplish with great difficulty, as the |abouring 


stood, or rather staggered about, on the deck beside her, every now and then 
turning up its innocent face and bleating, and trying to poke its head under her 
cloak. 

A sea at this moment broke over the starboard quarter of the ship, and drench- 


the females, and disclosing, alas, alas! my poor dear little boy, crying in his 


mother’s arms, and stretching and straggling with his little limbs, as if he had 


slept through it all, until the very moment when the unruly surge washed him 
in bis nest. 

** Mind your helm,"’ sung out Mr. Marline, sharp and suddenly. 

I turned to look aft from whence the voice came. Heavens, what a sight! 


foam, close aboard of us astern, and pursuing us, hissing and roaring, like a sea 
monster rushing on its prey. 

I had only time to sing out, * All hands, secure yourselves,” when it rolled in 
over the tafferel, and swept the deck fore and aft, washing boats, hen-coops, 


spare spars, and every thing that was not part and portion of the solid deck and | 


upperworks, overboard, and submerging us several feet under water. 


I thought the little Midge’s buzzing and stinging were for ever over, and that | 


she never would have risen again; but the buoyant little craft gallantly strug- 
gled from under the sea, and rose gaily to the surface like a wild-duck shaking 


scattered hy a tornado, it suddenly vanished in smoke, and the weather cleared ; | her feathers after a long dive; and having hove to, we soon made capital wea- 


right to windward, a white line crept down towards us, like dust flying along the 
road in a sturmy day, after a long drought 
increased, as did the swell, which now rolled on in mountainous undulations ; 


ther of it—her strong bows dancing over the advancing surges, as if in eon- 


The roar of the approaching squall | tempt, until they hissed away under foot, like serpents foiled in their attack. It 
| was a fearful sight to look down from the summit of a gigantic sea, on the fri- | 


and although it was calm as death where we lay tumbling about, the little vessel | gate and shattered merchantman, as they were tossed to and fro beneath us like 
groaned and lurched like an evil spirit on his bed of liquid fire, whe the tops of | objects seen from a hillside, and then to feel yourself smking, and see them 
the seas began to break and grow! as if the very waves had become conscious of | rising as you in your turn sank into the trough, until they appeared to hang 


the approaching éormenta. 

Tt was now eight o'clock in the morning, but in place of getting lighter, the 
clouds had settled down so darkly that the frigate had to make the night signals 
with lanterns, to heave-to with our head to the south-ward, ontil we saw what 


might turn up. Sharp was the word—we prepared to do so—but before a single | got on and well secured early in the forenoon, we took little or no water below. | 
We lost one hand overboard, more lamented for the time. I believe, than if he | 


rope could be Jet go, the squall strock us, and for a minute, notwithstanding all 
our precautions, the Midge was fairly |aid down on ber beam ends, and I thought 


above you in act to slide down and swamp you, and again to lose sight of them 
altogether, asa wave rose howling between us. 

Had the felucca been a deep-waisted vessel, she must have inevitably been 

| swamped; but having no ledge or rail whatsoever, and the hatches having been 


had been the best man in the chip. It was poor Dicky Phantom, the monkey, 


she would have turned keel up regularly; however, the moment we were ena- | who, when the word was passed for the men to hold on and make themselves 


bled to lay her to with her head to the southward and westward, she breasted it | fast, seeing them laying hold of ropes, in imitation caught one too; bot, alas | 


like a sea-gul), and, confident in her weatherly qualities, | had time amidst the row 
to cast a glance at the Commodore and the merchantman. ‘The foriner was lying-to 
under storm-staysails, rolling and plunging most delightfally, now rising on a 

sea and making a bow to wus, and then descending entirely ott of sight— 
bot the poor ship! All seemed confusion on board of her. Whether it was that 
they had been deceived by the long time the wind hang in the distance, and had 
persuaded themselves that there would be no squall worth dreading after all, or 
the accident of losing the fore-togallant mast had confused them, I cannot tel!, but 
they had not been able to get in their canvass in time, so that every thing had to be 
Jet go by the ron when the squall came down, and the consequence was, that the 
fore and maintopsails had been fairly blown out of the bolt-ropes, abd were now 
streaming straight out in ribbons, while the foresail, which had stood, laid her 
over on ker beam ends. The crew were, when I looked, endeavouring to set 
the jib, in order to get het away before the wind, but a sea at the tery moment 


for Dicky! it was the slack end, so that the sea washed him overboard like 
smoke, and being unable to stand the drag through the water, the poor brute had 
to let go, and perished miserably. 

As his little black gibbering face, with the eyes starting from his head, and his 
mouth open and grinning, while he was coughing and spluttering out the sea 
water, looked its last at us from the curling ridge of a wave, a general‘ Ah! 
there goes poor Dicky Phantom,” borst from all hands. 

The ship had also hove to; but in the few minutes that had passed since | 
had last seen her, her condition was clearly much altered for the worse. 

‘The crew had knocked off from the pumps, and several, I could see, were 


float, while the greater part appeared absolutely insane, and rushed about the 
deck stretching out their hands towards us with imploring faces, as if we could 
have helped them, while others, alas, alas! were drunk—brutally, bestially 





etruck her, washing the boats off the booms, and every thing else that would 
rt company, and for a moment | thought she would never have risen again. | 


drunk, and grinned and gibbered, and threatened us with their fists. 
It was indeed a humiliating and a heart-breaking sight to see fellow-beings 


ut there was another lull, and after having got some way on the vessel, she | endowed with sense and reason like ourselves, debasing themselves in their last 


was enabled to heave-to also. It soon began to breeze up again, wt steadily ; 
and I thought the puff being over we should have no more bother, although the 
heavens continued as black and threatening as ever. The Commodore appear- 
ed to be of the same opinion, and now made the signal to bear up, & Manw@uvre 
that was promptly followed both by the Midge and the ship, and old Donovan and 
I went below to breakfast 

“ That chap was nearly caught, Benjie,” said the lieutenant 

“Very nearly caught indeed. I hope nothing has happened to her beyond 
what we saw —beyond the loss of her boats and foretopzaiiant-mast—she labour 
ed so dreadfally before they could get her before the wi d—what a state the poor 
women on board mast have been in !” 


“ Terrible,” said Donovan. ‘“ Bad enough for the but how I do pity 





moments below the level of the beasts that perish, and recklessly rushing into 


the presence of the Almighty in a state of swinish intoxication. 
“ What is that ’” cried Mr. Marline. “ Heavens, if they have not set fire to 
the rum in the spirit-room !” 


| Ashe spoke, a wavering flash of blue fame gleamed for a moment up the 


after hatchway, the hatches of which, in the increasing confusion, had been 
knocked off. Presently this was followed by a thick column of white smoke, 
speaking as plain as tongue could have told, that the fire had caught. The 


column became suddenly streaked with fire, which instantly drove the miserable 
group of women and men forward into the waist. Ina minute the flames 


st out of the main hatchway also, and scorched away the two young 


uissionaries and the captain from the pumps, to which, although desert 


\ 


employed casting loose the hen-coops, spare spars, and every thing that would | 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1,jFeb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
oscoe, Delano, “ 8 * &. > 382. on * ee 
| Hiberma, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, om 4° oe & Y 8 ee 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct, 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, Sen G ye Fo Bye a oe ee aa ae 
Europe, Maxwell, * 16, * 16, “* 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 245% Bg sO Bae Bee * * 8 


South America, Waterman, |Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, “* 16, * 16, 16, 
; “ ~ “ o “ 


, 
Napoleon, |Smitb, . ee ee ee 
| Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16{May 1, Sept.!, Jan. 1, 
| John Jay, Glover, oo, * 24, “2 8, © Be 8, 
| Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, “8.4% 6, © Ob. 26 “Boh 
North America, Dixey, 











, , . , 
“16, “ 16, “ 16JJune 1, Get. 1, Feb. 1, 
Harris, “T, ~ 2 * tel ~. ©, ~.. eel ee 
| ‘These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
| kind, ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. } , 
Consienees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
| tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., er C.H. MARSHALL, WN. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, John Jay, and Virgioian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co.,Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Virginian, 





Ships. Masters. ‘Days of Sailing fromjDays of Sailing from 
New- York London. . 

| Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16.Nov.l6, 
| Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, * 16,)April 1, Aug.!, Dec. 1. 
Canada, Britton, \July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “16, “ 16, 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, * 16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. \ 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, April lj“ 16, “« 16," 16, 

| Philadelphia, Morgan, | #46, 16, “ 16,[June1, Oct. I, Feb. l, 
| Samson, Chadwick, (Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May1,} “16, “ 16 16, 








’ 
President, Moore “16, “ 16, “ 16,UJuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. |, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and ex 
‘ enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very clegant ex 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered oe 
in conjunction with the proprictors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fix 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger 4 , 
oy a rates that are fixed to the printed cards that wil) be found on board each © 
| the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the shps ; t 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—Phe ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each —_ 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contine 


and to different parts of Eng!and. ds 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, oat 
this port = Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 
each month. 





Shups. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 0 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, Jane 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. . 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr- 





Ajax, C.A. Hiern, Aug.1l4, Dec. 1 ‘, Apr. 14, Sept.30, Jan. 30, Mae 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, 4 The 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastene speedy 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, ours and 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction e 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. ye at 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and ctures of the best quality, is —- 
one huadred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the a wees 
of a state room. The days of sailing wi!l be punctually observed. _ For freight or p* 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHIT! NEY ‘ 

—— GRACTE, PRIME & CO, or - 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree*- 
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